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OLE RYNNING’S TRUE ACCOUNT OF 
AMERICA' 


INTRODUCTION 


An intensive study of the separate immigrant groups which 
have streamed into America is of deep significance for an 
adequate understanding of our national life no less from the 
sociological than from the historical point of view. In tracing 
the expansion of population through the Mississippi Valley to 
the American West, the student must give careful considera- 
tion to the part played by immigrants from the Scandinavian 
countries. Interest in the history of the immigration of this 
group and in its contributions to American life has taken 
various forms. The most important of these are efforts in the 
direction of intensive research and the collection and publica- 
tion of the materials essential to such research. Source 
material abounds; yet, owing to the fact that men whose lives 
have spanned almost the entire period of the main movement of 
Norwegian immigration are still living, no clear-cut line can 
be traced between primary and secondary materials. Further- 
more, the comparatively recent date of Scandinavian immigra- 
tion to the United States has resulted in delaying the work of 
collecting materials relating to the movement. Recently, how- 
ever, through the work of Flom, Babcock, Evjen, Anderson, 
Nelson, Norelius, Holand, and others, considerable progress has 
been made.* Editors of newspapers and magazines have proved 
assiduous in collecting and publishing accounts of pioneers; 

1 Translated and edited, with introduction and notes, by Theodore C. 
Blegen, instructor in history in the Riverside High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, with some assistance from Miss Franc M. Potter and Miss 
Solveig Magelssen of the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society.—Ed. 

2The best bibliography in the field of Scandinavian immigration is 
found in Kendric C. Babcock, The Scandinavian Element in the United 
States, 183-204 (University of Illinois, Studies in the Social Sciences, 
vol. 3, no. 3, Urbana, 1914). 
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and an earnest effort to centralize all available Scandinavian 
materials has been inaugurated by the Minnesota Historical 
Society.* 

The bulk of the Norwegian immigration to this country 
arrived after 1825. Before that time immigration from Nor- 
way was isolated, although it was not inconsiderable even in 
the seventeenth century. A preliminary trip of investigation 
was made in 1821 by Kleng Peerson in company with Knud 
Olson Eide. After three years of experience in America 
Peerson returned to Norway. Shortly after his arrival the 
sloop “Restaurationen,” with fifty-two persons aboard, sailed 
from Stavanger, July 4, 1825, thereby beginning the great 
wave of Norwegian immigration to America. The party 
settled in Orleans County, New York, where in the next eight 
or nine years a number of new immigrants from Norway 
joined them. In 1833 Peerson proceeded to the West in search 
of a site for a new settlement and, after considerable investiga- 
tion, selected a section of La Salle County, Illinois. His action 
led to the migration of many of those who had first settled in 
New York and resulted in the Fox River settlement. Influenced 
by the letters of Gjert G. Hovland and the return of Knud A. 
Slogvig, approximately two hundred immigrants took passage 
on the “Norden” and “Den Norske Klippe” from Stavanger 
in July, 1836, and went directly to Illinois. In 1837 the 
“Enigheden” and the “gir” sailed with about an equal num- 
ber of passengers.° From then on Norwegian immigration 
increased rapidly.® 

3 Minnesota History Bulletin, 1: 324 (May, 1916); Ungdommens Ven 
(Minneapolis), 26: 443-445 (July 15, 1915); Folkebladet (Minneapolis), 
36 : 689-691 (July 19, 1916). 

4In Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 1630-1674 (Minneapolis, 
1916) John O. Evjen produces evidence to show that at least one hundred 
and eighty-eight Scandinavians came to New York before 1700, of whom 
fifty-seven were Norwegians. 

5 For Rynning’s account of the early immigration, see post, 240-243, 247. 

6 For statistics showing the increasing annual immigration from the 


Scandinavian countries to the United States from 1840 to 1910, see Bab- 
cock, Scandinavian Element, 206-209. 
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The “A£gir” was under the command of Captain Behrens, 
who had made a voyage to America with freight and returned 
to Bergen in 1836. While in the harbor of New York he had 
evidently examined some emigrant ships—German and Eng- 
lish—and had informed himself as to proper accommodations 
for emigrants and also as to American immigration laws. 
Likewise from two German ministers returning to Germany 
aboard the “A&gir” he gained some knowledge of the German 
immigration to Pennsylvania. Upon his arrival at Bergen he 
learned that a considerable number of Norwegians were plan- 
ning to emigrate, some of them having already sold their farms 
preparatory to departure. Perceiving his opportunity, the 
captain decided to remodel his ship for passenger service, and a 
contract was drawn up by the terms of which he was to take the 
party to America in the spring of 1837. Ole Rynning, who 
was destined to be the leader of this party, and who later, 
through the publication of his Sandferdig Beretning om 
Amerika, became one of the important figures in the history 
of Norwegian immigration, joined the party at Bergen after 
the agreement with Captain Behrens had been made and the 
arrangements on board had been completed. He had read a 
notice of the proposed voyage in a newspaper, and had been in 
correspondence with the owner of the boat.? 

Ole Rynning was born April 4, 1809, in Ringsaker, Norway, 
the son of Rev. Jens Rynning and his wife, Severine Cathrine 
Steen. The father was at that time curate in Ringsaker; in 
1825 he became minister of the parish of Snaasen, where he 
remained until his death in 1857, being pastor emeritus in his 

7Knud Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika; Nogle Optegnelser om 
de norskes Udvandring til Amerika, 23-29 (Chicago, 1889). Langeland, an 
immigrant of 1843, had an interview with Captain Behrens in Bergen and 
bases a part of what he writes upon his recollection of Behrens’ state- 
ments. His book, though written many years later, is used as a source 
for numerous phases of the early immigration. In dates and figures it is 
unreliable, but in other matters it can generally be depended upon. Lange- 


land states emphatically that Rynning had no part in bringing about the 
emigration of this group. 
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later years. Ole’s parents desired him to enter the church, and 
in 1829 he passed the examinations for matriculation at the 
University of Christiania. Four years later, upon completing 
his work at the university, he gave up the thought of entering 
the ministry and returned to Snaasen, where he conducted a 
private school for advanced students. Langeland declares that 
the immediate cause of Rynning’s emigration was a betrothal 
which his father looked upon as a meésalliance. It seems, 
furthermore, that his father was of an aristocratic bent of mind, 
and serious differences in views existed between him and his 
son, who was thoroughly democratic and sympathized with 
the peasantry. According to the statement of his nephew, 
Ole had made a contract to buy a marsh with two small adjoin- 
ing farms for the sum of four hundred dollars (Norwegian 
money). As he was unable to raise this amount he decided to 
seek his fortune in the new world.® It is probable that Ryn- 
ning’s case is typical of many in that his decision to emigrate 
was occasioned by a number of widely different, reénforcing 
motives. 

The “#Zgir” with its eighty-four passengers sailed from 
Bergen on April 7, 1837. In mid-ocean the vessel had a slight 
collision with the British ship, “Barelto,” but though the pas- 
sengers were frightened, no great damage was done; and the 
boat arrived at New York on the evening of June 9.° Lange- 
land relates some interesting details regarding the voyage. 

8 Bernt J. Muus, Jens Rynnings 4t, 2, 8 (1894), and his sketch of 
Ole Rynning in Rasmus B. Anderson, The First Chapter of Norwegian 
Immigration, 1821-1840, pp. 203-205 (Madison, 1895). See also Lange- 
land, Nordmendene i Amerika, 26. 

®The following notice appeared in the New York Evening Star, 
June 10, 1837, p. 2: “Marine Intelligence. Arrived last evening. Nor- 
wegian bark Aegir, Behrens, 62 ds fm Bergen, with 2 bls plants and 84 
passengers, to order May 8th, lat 39 34, lon 32 18 was run into by Br ship 
3arelto, fm Madras for London—both vessels received trifling damage.” 
The date of the departure of the “AZgir” is corroborated in Ole K. Nat- 
testad, Beskrivelse over en Reise til Nordamerica, begyndt den 8de April 


1837 og skrevet paa Skibet Hilda samt siden fortsat paa Reisen op 
igjennem de Forenede Stater i Nordamerica, 23 (Drammen, Norway, 
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Not all Norwegians are sailors, popular ideas to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In this company were peasants who had 
never seen the sea before; they soon overcame their fear, 
however. During the first part of the voyage they amused 
themselves with peasant dances on the deck to the music of a 
fiddle; but the captain had to put a stop to this as it was too 
hard on the deck floor. A festival held on board ship is of 
interest because a poem composed by Rynning was sung on 
the occasion. His book and this verse are the only known 
writings from Rynning’s hand. It is the oldest piece of poetry 
written by a Norwegian immigrant in the nineteenth century. 
In somewhat free translation it may be rendered as follows: 


Beyond the surge of the vast salt waves 
Deep hid lies Norway’s rocky shore. 
But longing yearns the sea to brave 
For dim oak forests known of yore. 
The whistling spruce and glacier’s boom 
Are harmonies to Norway’s son. 


Though destiny, as Leif and Bjérn, 
Call northern son to alien West, 
Yet will his heart in mem’ry turn 
To native mountains loved the best, 
As longs the heart of a lone son 
To his loved home once more to come.! 


Influenced by Slogvig and by letters from the Illinois coun- 
try, the “AEgir” party intended originally to go the settlement 


1839). The date is incorrectly given in George T. Flom, 4 History of 
Norwegian Immigration to the United States, 100 (Iowa City, 1909), 
and in Hjalmar R. Holand, De norske Settlementers Historie, 50 
(Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1908). With reference to the number of passen- 
gers, see also Langeland, Nordmandene i Amerika, 25, and the state- 
ment of Mons Aadland as given by Svein Nilsson in his “De skan- 
dinaviske Setlementer i Amerika” in Billed-Magasin, 1:30. No evi 
dence has been found to support Flom’s statement that the passengers 
numbered eighty-two. 

10The poem is found in Anderson's reprint of Rynning’s book (see 
post, 234, n. 25) and in his First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 206; 


also in Langeland, Nordmandene i Amerika, 27. 
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in La Salle County. At New York they took a steamer on the 
Hudson River to Albany, then went by canal boat from Albany 
to Buffalo, and from there continued their journey by way 
of Lake Erie to Detroit.11 The traveling expenses were 
greater than they had expected, and one of their number, Nils 
P. Langeland, having a large family and funds insufficient for 
continuing the journey, remained at Detroit.1*° Here two 
interesting and important pioneers of the Norwegian immigra- 
tion movement joined the group of immigrants. These were 
the brothers, Ole and Ansten Nattestad, who had reached New 
York by way of Gothenburg and Fall River, Massachusetts, a 
few days after the arrival of the “®gir.” In his journal Ole 
Nattestad gives the following account of the meeting: “On 
the street I met one of the Norwegians who had sailed from 
Bergen on the seventh of April preceding. In the course of 
my conversation with him he said that there were about eighty 
persons of them, who were going to Chicago, and they had 
remained here five days without securing passage, but they were 
to leave in two days.”?* The upshot of the meeting was that 
the Nattestads joined the party. 

The boat to Chicago was greatly crowded, and the immi- 
grants suffered not a little inconvenience. Shortly after land- 
ing, they received from Norwegians reports unfavorable to the 
Fox River region, in which it had been their intention to settle. 
Many were discouraged, especially the women, and plans were 
changed. The suggestion of Beaver Creek, about seventy 
miles south of Chicago in Iroquois County, Illinois, as a site 
for settlement seems to have come from a couple of Americans, 

11 Post, 267. 

12 Langeland, Nordmaendene i Amerika, 28. For the later career of 
Langeland, who was the first Norwegian to settle in the state of Michigan, 
see Flom, Norwegian Immigration, 101, and Aadland’s account as given 
by Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 30. 

13 Nattestad, Beskrivelse, 11-13, 23. Interviews with both Ole and 
Ansten Nattestad are given by Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 82-84, 94, 
102-104; translated in part in Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian 
Immigration, 238-253, 207, 216. 
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possibly land speculators, with whom Rynning talked in Chi- 
cago. Rynning at this time was particularly useful because he 
was able to speak English. Disappointed once, the company 
decided to proceed cautiously, and therefore delegated four 
men, whose expenses were to be paid by the party, to act as a 
committee of investigation. These men, Ole Rynning, Ingebrigt 
Brudvig, Ole Nattestad, and Niels Veste, walked south of 
Chicago and, after examining the land under consideration, 
chose a site at Beaver Creek. Ole Nattestad declared later that 
he did not approve of the site selected because it was too sandy 
and swampy. Leaving two of the committee at Beaver Creek 
to build a log house preparatory to the arrival of the immi- 
grants, Rynning and Brudvig returned to Chicago to acquaint 
the party with the results of their investigation and to pilot it 
to the place of settlement. 

The land at Beaver Creek was favorably described by Ryn- 
ning and his companion. Accordingly, oxen and wagons were 
purchased, and preparations made to leave Chicago. The com- 
pany was now reduced in numbers to about fifty, some having 
gone to Fox River with Bjorn A. Kvelve, and others having 
dropped out at Rochester. The remainder made their way to 
Beaver Creek and began at once to prepare for the oncoming 
winter. Land was selected, and log houses were built in suffi- 
cient number to accommodate all. 

No other settlers lived in the vicinity, and there was some 
dissatisfaction because of difficulty in securing supplies. Lange- 
land states that the nearest mill was seventy miles away. For 
a time considerable grumbling was directed against Rynning 
and others who were responsible for the location of the site; 
but when Ole Nattestad returned in the autumn from a short 
trip he found the colonists in good spirits. Later events 
proved, however, that a tragic mistake had been made. The 
ground, which was very low, had been examined in late sum- 
mer, and, because of the dryness and the overgrowth of grass, 
the men had been deceived. As soon as spring came and the 
flat land of the settlement was under water, its truly swampy 
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character was revealed; and the unfortunate settlers were in 
sore straits. To make matters worse, the climate was extremely 
unhealthful, and malarial fever developed among the settlers. 
Sickness began to claim daily victims, and most of the settlers 
succumbed, including Ole Rynning. Some of the survivors 
removed to La Salle County in the spring of the following 
year, but a few remained. The last to leave was Mons Aadland. 
In 1840, finding his capital reduced to three dollars, he 
exchanged his farm for a small herd of cattle and went to 
Racine County, Wisconsin. In realizing something for his 
land he was more fortunate than most of his companions. They 
practically fled from the settlement, and of course could not 
sell their land. No one cared to buy land in a swampy, malaria- 
infested region. “Only the empty log houses remained, like 
silent witnesses to the terrors of the scourge, and afforded a 
dismal sight to the lonesome wanderer who ventured within 
these domains.” 

Rynning’s personality left a deep impress upon the minds of 
those who knew him, and there are not a few testimonies to the 
inherent nobility and self-sacrificing nature of the man. One 
of the survivors of the settlement, Ansten Nattestad, is reported 
to have said of him: “He himself was contented with little, 
and was remarkably patient under the greatest sufferings. I well 
remember one time when he came home from a long exploring 
expedition. Frost had set in during his absence. The ice on 
the swamps and the crusts of snow cut his boots. He finally 
reached the colony, but his feet were frozen and lacerated. 
They presented a terrible sight, and we all thought he would 
be a cripple for life.” In this condition Rynning wrote the 
manuscript of Sandferdig Beretning om Amerika in the 
winter of 1837-38. As soon as he completed a chapter of it, 

14For accounts of the Beaver Creck settlement, see Nattestad, 
Beskrivelse, 23, 25-27; Langeland, Nordmendene 4 Amerika, 29-31, 32; 
Nilsson’s reports of interviews with Aadland and the Nattestad brothers 


in Billed-Magazin, 1:30, 84, 95; and Anderson, First Chapter of Nor- 


wegian Immigration, 245-247. 
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he would read it aloud to Nattestad and others, to get their 
opinions. There is something admirable in the picture of 
Rynning, sick and confined to his bed, writing a description of 
the conditions and problems of life in the new world for the 
benefit of those in the old country who were considering seek- 
ing homes within its bounds. When he had regained his health, 
Rynning resumed work among the colonists. But in the fall 
of 1838 he “was again confined to the sick-bed,”” according to 
Nattestad, “and died soon thereafter to the great sorrow of 
all.”"25 A pathetic incident is related which illustrates the 
deplorable conditions in the settlement at the time of Rynning’s 
death. Only one person in the colony was well at the time. 
This man is said to have gone “out on the prairie and chopped 
down an oak and made a sort of coffin of it. His brother 
helped him to get the dead body into the coffin and then they 
hauled it out on the prairie and buried it.”*® Thus Ole Ryn- 
ning, the leader of the “gir” group and, through his book, 
one of the noteworthy figures in the history of Norwegian 
immigration to America, lies in an unmarked grave. 

To the philanthropic and helpful spirit of Rynning there are 
many testimonies. When the immigrants in Chicago received 
adverse reports of the Fox River region, they became com- 
pletely dispirited. They had come from afar; they had ven- 
tured much; this region had been their goal; little wonder that 
their courage was shaken! “But in this critical situation,” says 
Ole Nattestad, “the greatness of Ole Rynning’s spirit was 
revealed in its true light. He stood in the midst of those who 
were ready for mutiny; he comforted the despairing, counseled 
with those who were in doubt, and reproved those who were 

15 Nilsson in Billed-Magasin, 1:95; Anderson, First Chapter of Nor- 
wegian Immigration, 208. According to Johan R. Reiersen, Rynning’s 
death was caused by unhealthful work on the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. Veiviser for norske Emigranter til de forenede nordamerikanske 
Stater og Texas, 151 (Christiania, 1844). 

16 Muus in Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 204. 


The story was related to Muus by a Mrs. Davidson, at whose house 
Rynning lived most of the time. 
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obstinate. He wavered not for an instant, and his coolness, 
undauntedness, and noble self-sacrifice for the welfare of 
others calmed the spirits of all. The storm abated, and the 
dissatisfaction gave place to a unanimous confidence.” Ansten 
Nattestad declares: “All his dealings proclaimed the philan- 
thropist. I have never known any one with such noble prin- 
ciples and such a completely disinterested habit of thought. 

A great and good idea formed the central point of all his 
thinking. He hoped to be able to provide the poor, oppressed 
Norwegian workman a happier home on this side of the sea, 
and to realize this wish he shunned no sacrifice, endured the 
greatest exertions, and was patient through misunderstandings, 
disappointments, and loss. . . . When sickness and suffering 
visited the colonists, he was always ready to comfort the sor- 
rowing and to aid those in distress so far as it lay in his power. 
Nothing could shake his belief that America would become a 
place of refuge for the masses of people in Europe who toiled 
under the burdens of poverty.”’?? 

In the spring of 1838 Ansten Nattestad made a trip to Nor- 
way to visit friends and relatives, going by way of New Orleans 
and Liverpool. He took with him “letters from nearly all the 
earlier Norwegian emigrants” whom he had met, and was thus 
instrumental in disseminating in Norway much information 
about America. He carried with him also the manuscript of 
his brother Ole’s Beskrivelse over en Reise til Nordamerica, 
published in Drammen in 1839; and the manuscript of Ryn- 
ning’s Sandferdig Beretning om Amerika, published in Chris- 
tiania in 1838.15 Among the peasants of Norway very little 
was known at this time of America; consequently there was 

17 Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1:84, 95. 

18 An account which Ansten Nattestad has given of circumstances in 
connection with the printing of Rynning’s book is of interest to the 
student of the causes of early Norwegian emigration. “Dean Kragh 
in Eidsvold read the proofs, and struck out the chapter about the 
Norwegian ministers who were accused of intolerance in religious 


matters and of inactivity in respect to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the people in temporal matters and in questions concerning the 
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great eagerness to get definite information on the problems 
connected with emigration, especially regarding prospects in 
the new land. Not a little light is thrown upon the situation 
by the following statement of Nattestad: “I remained in 
Numedal throughout the winter and until the following spring. 
The report of my return spread like wildfire through the land, 
and an incredible number of people came to me to hear news 
from America. Many traveled as far as twenty Norwegian 
miles!® to talk with me. It was impossible to answer all the 
letters which came to me containing questions in regard to 
conditions on the other side of the ocean. In the spring of 
1839 about one hundred persons from Numedal stood ready 
to go with me across the sea. Among these were many farmers 
and heads of families, all, except the children, able-bodied and 
persons in their best years. In addition to these there were 
some from Thelemarken and from Numedal who were unable 
to go with me as our ship was full. We went directly from 
Drammen to New York.”*° Rynning’s account, together with 
the presence of Ansten Nattestad and the influence of Ole 
Nattestad’s book, had a considerable effect upon emigration, 
especially from Numedal, a region in the southern part of 
Norway between Christiania and Hardanger. The two books, 
particularly Rynning’s, “in which a scholarly and graphic 
advancement of education.” Nilsson in Billed-Magasin, 1:94. Anderson, 
in his studies of early Norwegian emigration, has attempted to prove 
that the chief motive was religious persecution. In commenting upon 
this omitted chapter he says: “I have mentioned the expunging of the 
chapter on the clergy from Rynning’s book by the Rev. Mr. Kragh 
to emphasize the fact that Ole Rynning looked upon the early Nor- 
wegian emigration to America in the same light as that in which I am 
constantly presenting it.” First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 218. 
Discussing the same matter, Dr. Babcock says: “While religious repres- 
sion was a real grievance and afflicted many of the early emigrants, 
the cases where it was the moving or dominant cause of emigration 
after 1835 are so few as to be almost negligible. At best, it reénforced 
and completed a determination based on other motives.” Scandinavian 
Element, 39, 40. 


19 A Norwegian mile is equivalent to seven English miles. 
20 Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1:94. 
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account of conditions and prospects in the new world were 
presented, were quickly spread throughout Norway,” writes 
Anderson, “and from this time on we may regard regular 
emigration from various parts of Norway as fully established, 
though emigrant packets do not appear to have begun to ply 
regularly until after 1840.” 

Nilsson, relying on information supplied him by Gullik O. 
Gravdal, an immigrant of 1839, says of Nattestad’s return to 
Norway and of the influence of Rynning’s book: “Hardly any 
other Norwegian publication has been purchased and read with 
such avidity as this Rynning’s Account of America. People 
traveled long distances to hear ‘news’ from the land of wonders, 
and many who before were scarcely able to read began in 
earnest to practice in the ‘America-book,’ making such progress 
that they were soon able to spell their way forward and acquire 
most of the contents. The sensation created by Ansten’s 
return was much the same as that which one might imagine a 
dead man would create, were he to return to tell of the life 
beyond the grave. Throughout the winter he was continually 
surrounded by groups who listened attentively to his stories. 
Since many came long distances in order to talk with him, the 
reports of the far west were soon spread over a large part of 
the country. Ministers and bailiffs, says Gullik Gravdal, tried 
to frighten us with terrible tales about the dreadful sea 
monsters, and about man-eating wild animals in the new world; 
but when Ansten Nattestad had said Yes and Amen to Ryn- 
ning’s Account, all fears and doubts were removed.” 

21 First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 267. See also Flom, 
Norwegian Immigration, 103; Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 87; 
Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 7, 94. 

22 Billed-Magazin, 1:154. Anderson gives a typical example of the 
influence of Rynning’s book. “In the winter of 1839 there was a party 
at the house of Mr. Gilderhus in Voss [a district in the western part 
of Norway near Bergen], and one man read aloud out of Ole Rynning’s 
book. All listened attentively. It is said that wherever Ole Rynning’s 
book was read anywhere in Norway, people listened as attentively as if 


they were in church. Several Vossings resolved to emigrate that year, 
and in obedience to instructions in Rynning’s book all took guns or 
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The report of Rynning’s death and the pathetic end of the 
Beaver Creek colony probably dampened the ardor of prospec- 
tive immigrants. Nilsson gives an interesting account by an 
eyewitness of the effect of Rynning’s book and of his death 
upon the people of his home town. “For a time I believed that 
half of the population of Snaasen had lost their senses. Noth- 
ing else was spoken of than the land which flows with milk and 
honey. Our minister, Ole Rynning’s father, tried to stop the 
fever. Even from the pulpit he urged the people to be discreet 
and described the hardships of the voyage and the cruelty of 
the American savage in most forbidding colors. This was 
only pouring oil upon the fire. Candidate Ole Rynning was 
one of those philanthropists for whom no sacrifice is too great 
if it can only contribute to the happiness of others. He was, 
in the fullest sense, a friend of the people, the spokesman of the 
poor and one whose mouth never knew deceit. Thus his char- 
acter was judged, and his lack of practical sense and his help- 
lessness in respect to the duties of life were overlooked. But 
then came the news: Ole Rynning is no more. This acted as 
cold water upon the blood of the people. The report of his 
death caused sorrow throughout the whole parish, for but few 
have been so commonly loved as this man. Now the desire to 
emigrate cooled also, and many of those who formerly had 
spoken most enthusiastically in favor of emigration now shud- 
dered with fear at the thought of America’s unhealthful climate, 
which, in the best years of his strength and health, had bereaved 
them of their favorite, ‘Han Ola,’ who had not an enemy but 
a multitude of friends, who looked up to him as to a higher 
being, equipped with all those accomplishments which call forth 
the high esteem and trust of his fellow citizens.”** According 
to Reiersen, Rynning’s death caused a temporary cessation of 
rifles with them to be prepared for all the wild game they expected to 
find in America. Thus it will be seen that Rynning’s book also found 
its way to Voss, where it had an important influence on emigration.” 


First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 331. 
23 Billed-Magaszin, 1: 45. 
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emigration in the years from 1839 to 1841, and not until 
reports were fuller did the great movement of 1843 begin. A 
considerable number, however, emigrated in 1839. In explain- 
ing the lull during the years 1840 and 1841, Flom suggests that 
the prospective emigrants, realizing the many serious difficulties 
connected with emigration, were simply awaiting favorable 
news from friends and relatives in America. The tragedy at 
Beaver Creek probably had some effect in creating this spirit 
of cautiousness. The book was nevertheless distributed in 
many parts of Norway where no report of the Beaver Creek 
colonists came; and, as Babcock says, “by its compact informa- 
tion and its intelligent advice, it converted many to the new 
movement.’’?4 

Rynning’s Sandferdig Beretning om Amerika, a booklet of 
thirty-nine pages, is now very rare. A copy which formerly 
belonged to Rynning’s nephew, Rev. B. J. Muus, and is now in 
the library of the University of Illinois is the only one known 
to be in existence. Using this copy, Rasmus B. Anderson pub- 


lished a reprint in 1896 with the title Student Ole Rynnings 
Amerikabog.**® The edition of the reprint was so small that it 
is now almost as difficult to obtain as the original. Although 
the work has been used by writers on Norwegian immigration, 
this is the first complete translation.*® In making it the trans- 


24 Reiersen, Veiviser, 151; Flom, Norwegian Immigration, 152; Bab- 
cock, Scandinavian Element, 37, 40. 

25 The title page reads “Student Ole Rynnings Amerikabog. Paany 
udgiven af Rasmus B. Anderson, fhv. Gesandt, Forf. af ‘First Chapter 
of Norwegian Immigration’ osv. osv. Madison, Wis. ‘Wis. Nordmandens’ 
Bogtrykkeri. 1896.” This reprint, a paper-bound pamphlet of fifty-six 
pages, consists of a preface of two pages, the original text with no 
annotations, and a one-page appendix containing Rynning’s poem. The 
quality of the paper is poor, and there are occasional typographical 
errors. The title page on page 5, supposed to be a reprint of the original, 
differs from it in two particulars: the insertion of the line “Forlagt af 
Guldberg & Dzwonkowski.” below “Christiania,” and the substitution of 
“1839” for “1838” as the date of publication. 

26 The title, preface, chapter headings, and part of chapter seven are 
translated by Anderson in his First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 
208-215. Babcock in his Scandinavian Element, 37-39, also translates 
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lator has used a copy of the reprint in the library of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, with corrections at some points 
from the copy of the original in the library of the University 


of Illinois.?7 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
[TITLE Pace] 


True Account of America for the Information and Help of 
Peasant and Commoner. Written by a Norwegian who arrived 
there in the month of June, 1837. Christiania. 1838. 


[ Verso oF TITLE Pace] 


Printed in the office of Guldberg and Dzwonkowski by P. T. 
Malling. 


the preface and chapter headings, and summarizes other portions. Flom 
in his Norwegian Immigration, 86, 103-107, gives a brief outline of the 
book and translates a few scattered passages. 

27 Other rare books dealing with early Norwegian immigration are 
Nattestad, Beskrivelse; Reiersen, Veiviser; Johannes W. C. Dietrichson, 
Reise blandt de norske Emigranter i “de forenede nordamerikanske Fri- 
stater” (Stavanger, 1846), and Billed-Magaszsin, a weekly, the first volume 
of which, published at Madison, Wisconsin, in 1869, contains the series 
of historical sketches of early Norwegian settlements in America, under 
the general title “De skandinaviske Setlementer i Amerika,” by Professor 
Svein Nilsson, who gathered his material in personal interviews with 
Norwegian pioneers. The only known copy of Nattestad’s book, found 
in Numedal, is now in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
A translation of this is to be printed in the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History for December, 1917. Copies of Reiersen’s Veiviser are in the 
libraries of the University of Illinois and the Minnesota Historical Society, 
while the Library of Congress has an original of Dietrichson’s Reise. 
Both of these books have been reprinted by Anderson, the former in his 
newspaper Amerika for 1899, a file of which is in the library of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, and the latter as a separate pamphlet (Madison, 
1896), copies of which may be found in the libraries of the University of 
Illinois and the Minnesota Historical Society. Mr. Albert O. Barton of 
Madison, Wisconsin, possesses a file of Billed-Magazin, which he courte- 
ously put at the disposal of the writer. A copy of the first volume is 
also in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
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PREFACE 


DEAR COUNTRYMEN—PEASANTS AND ARTISANS: 

I have now been in America eight months, and in this time 
have had an opportunity to learn much in regard to which I 
vainly sought to procure information before I left Norway. I 
felt at that time how unpleasant it is for those who wish to 
emigrate to America to be without a trustworthy and fairly 
detailed account of the country. I learned also how great the 
ignorance of the people is, and what false and preposterous 
reports were believed as full truth. It has therefore been my 
endeavor in this little publication to answer every question that 
I myself raised, to make clear every point in regard to which I 
observed that people were in ignorance, and to refute the false 
reports which have come to my ears, partly before my departure 
from Norway and partly after my arrival here. I trust, dear 
reader, that you will not find any point concerning which you 
desired information overlooked or imperfectly treated. 

OLE RYNNING 


ILtrnots, February 13, 1838 


CoNTENTS 


. In what general direction from Norway is America 
situated, and how far is it away? 

. How did the country first become known? 

3. What in general is the nature of the country, and for what 
reason do so many people go there, and expect to make 
a living? 

. Is it not to be feared that the land will soon be over- 
populated? Is it true that the government is going to 
prohibit more people from coming? 

. In what part of the country have the Norwegians settled? 
What is the most convenient and cheapest way to reach 
them ? 
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6. What is the nature of the land were the Norwegians have 
settled? What does good land cost? What are the 
prices of cattle and of provisions? How high are 
wages ? 

. What kind of religion is to be found in America? Is there 
any kind of order or government in the land, or can 
every one do as he pleases? 

. What provisions are made for the education of children, 
and for the care of poor people? 

. What language is spoken in America? Is it difficult to 
learn? 

. Is there considerable danger from disease in America? Is 
there reason to fear wild animals and the Indians? 

. For what kind of people is it advisable to emigrate to 
America, and for whom is it not advisable ?>—Caution 
against unreasonable expectations. 

. What particular dangers is one likely to encounter on the 
ocean? Is it true that those who are brought to America 
are sold as slaves? 

. Guiding advice for those who wish to go to America. How 
they should hire a ship; how they should exchange their 
money; what time of the year and what route are the 
most convenient; what they ought to take with them. 


ACCOUNT OF AMERICA 


1. In what general direction from Norway is America situated, 
and how far is it away? 


America is a very large continent which is situated 
westward from Norway. It stretches about thirteen hundred 
[Norwegian] miles from north to south, and consists of two 
chief divisions which are connected only by a narrow isthmus. 
That part which lies north of this isthmus is called North 
America, and that which is situated south of it is called South 
America. Each of these sections includes many countries 
which are just as different in name, government, and situation 
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as Norway and England, or Norway and Spain. Therefore, 
when emigration to America is being considered, you must ask, 
“To what part of America, and to what province?’ The most 
important country in all America with respect to population as 
well as to freedom and happy form of government is the 
“United States” in North America. Usually, therefore, this 
country is meant when you hear some one speak of America in 
an indefinite way. It is to this land your countrymen have 
emigrated ; and it is this land which I shall now describe. 

The United States is situated about southwest from Norway. 
To go there you must sail over an ocean which is about nine 
hundred Norwegian miles wide. With a favorable wind and on 
a ship that sails well you can cross in less than a month; but 
the usual time is nine weeks, sometimes a little more, sometimes 
less.28 Asa matter of fact the wind is generally from the west, 
and therefore against you, when you are sailing to America. 
Depending upon the nature of the weather, you go sometimes 
north of Scotland, which is the shortest way, and sometimes 
through the channel between England and France. 

Since America lies so far to the west, noon occurs there a 
little over six hours later than in Norway. The sun—as com- 
monly expressed—passes around the earth in twenty-four 
hours, a phenomenon experienced every day; hence six hours 
is one fourth of the time required in passing around. It may 
therefore be concluded that from Norway to America is one 
fourth of the entire distance around the earth. 


2. How did the country first become known? 


It is clearly shown by the old sagas that the Norwegians 
knew of America before the black death. They called the land 
Vinland the Good, and found that it had low coasts, which 
were everywhere overgrown with woods. Nevertheless there 

28 The “ZEgir,” on which Rynning crossed, made the voyage in sixty- 
two days. Most of the vessels of the time seem to have required about 
two months, and not infrequently more than that. A party of which 


Rev. O. C. Hjort of Chicago was a member spent five months on the 
sea. Babcock, Scandinavian Element, 34. See also post, 241, 264 n. f. 
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were human beings there even at that time; but they were 
savage, and the Northmen had so little respect for them as to 
call them “Skrellings.’’*® After the black death in 1350 the 
Norwegians forgot the way to Vinland the Good, and the 
credit for the discovery of America is now given to Christopher 
Columbus, who found the way there in 1492. He was at that 
time in the service of the Spanish; and the Spaniards, there- 
fore, reaped the first benefits of this important discovery. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth over England English- 
men for the first time sailed along the western [sic] coast of 
North America, and Walter Raleigh established the first Eng- 
lish colony, which he called Virginia. Gradually several 
colonies were established by various nations. Some Nor- 
wegians also founded a little town in 1624, which they named 
Bergen, in that part of the country which is now called New 
Jersey.2° The English maintained predominance, however, 
and the country was under their jurisdiction until the fourth of 
July, 1776, when it separated from England and formed a free 
government without a king. Since that time it is almost unbe- 
lievable how rapidly the country has progressed in wealth and 
population. 

29“A disparaging epithet, meaning inferior people, i.c., savages.” 
Julius E. Olson in The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot, 985-1503, p. 36, 
n. 3 (Original Narratives of Early American History—New York, 1906). 

80 There is no basis of fact for this statement. Probably the origin 
of the belief that Bergen was a Norwegian colony is the name itself 
It has been asserted that Hans Hansen, from Bergen, Norway, who 
settled in New Amsterdam in 1633, lead a group of Dutch and Nor- 
wegians across the Hudson River, and founded Bergen, later Jersey 
City, New Jersey, and furthermore that Bergen, city as well as county, 
was named after Hans Hansen Bergen. Holand, De norske Settlementers 
Historie, 25. Evjen has proved that this is not the fact. Bergen, New 
Jersey, was named after Bergen op Zoom, and was founded after the 
death of Hans Hansen, who had no property on the west side of the 
Hudson where Bergen was located. Scandinavian Immigrants in New 
York, 14, n., 57, 280, and “Nordmznd i Amerika i det 17de Aarhundrede” 
in Folkebladet (Minneapolis), February 2, 1910. Langeland, apparently 
using Rynning as his source, repeats the story of Bergen as a Norwegian 
colony founded in 1624. Nordma@ndene i Amerika, 9. 
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In 1821 a person by the name of Kleng Peerson from the 
county of Stavanger in Norway emigrated to New York in 
the United States. He made a short visit back to Norway in 
1824 and, through his accounts of America, awakened in many 
the desire to go there.*4 An emigration party consisting of 
fifty-two persons bought a little sloop for eighteen hundred 
speciedaler®? and loaded it with iron to go to New York. The 
skipper and mate themselves took part in this little speculation. 
They passed through the channel and came into a little outport 
on the coast of England,®* where they began to sell whiskey, 
which is a forbidden article of sale at that place. When they 
found out what danger they had thereby incurred, they had to 
make to sea again in greatest haste. Either on account of the 
ignorance of the skipper or because of head winds, they sailed 
as far south as the Madeira Islands.** There they found a cask 
of madeira wine floating on the sea, which they hauled into 
the boat and from which they began to pump and drink. When 
the whole crew had become tipsy, the ship came drifting into 


31 For varying accounts of the immigration of 1825, see the narrative 
of Ansten Nattestad as given by Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 102-104; 
Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 54-131; Babcock, 
Scandinavian Element, 22-29; Flom, Norwegian Immigration, 45-54; 
Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 10-13; Olaf N. Nelson, “The First 
Norwegian Immigration, or The Sloop Party of 1825” in History of the 
Scandinavians in the United States, part 1, pp. 125-134P (Nelson ed., 
2d edition, 1904) ; Johannes B. Wist, Den norske Indvandring til 1850 og 
Skandinaverne i Amerikas Politik, 14-17. There is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the motives and influence of Peerson and the relative 
importance of religious as compared with economic factors in bringing 
about this emigration. 

32 According to Flom’s valuation of the Norwegian speciedaler the 
purchase price amounted to about thirteen hundred and seventy dollars 
of American money. Norwegian Immigration, 224. 

33 The harbor of Lisett. Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 71. 

34In the New York Daily Advertiser, October 15, 1825, the captain 
and passengers of the sloop publicly acknowledge their thanks to John H. 
March, the American consul at Madeira, for his hospitality to the com- 
pany when they touched at that island, and also to the inhabitants of the 
island for their kindness. Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian Immi- 


gration, 72. 
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the harbor like a plague ship, without command, and without 
raising its flag. A man on a vessel from Bremen, which was 
lying in port, shouted to them that they must imme- 
diately hoist their flag if they did not wish to be fired upon by 
the cannons of the fortress, which, indeed, were already being 
aimed at them. Finally one of the passengers found the flag 
and had it raised. After this and other dangers they at length 
reached New York in the summer of 1825. In all, the voyage 
from Stavanger to America had taken fourteen weeks, which 
is the longest time I know any Norwegian to have been on 
the way.*® Nobody, however, had died on the sea, and all were 
well when they landed. It created universal surprise in New 
York that the Norwegians had ventured over the wide sea in 
so small a vessel, a feat hitherto unheard of.°® Either through 
ignorance or misunderstanding the ship had carried more 
passengers than the American laws permitted, and therefore the 
skipper and the ship with its cargo were seized by the authori- 
ties.°* Now I can not say with certainty whether the govern- 
ment voluntarily dropped the matter in consideration of the 
ignorance and child-like conduct of our good countrymen, or 
whether the Quakers had already at this time interposed for 
them; all I am sure of is that the skipper was released, and the 
ship and its cargo were returned to their owners. They lost 
considerably by the sale of the same, however, which did not 
bring them more than four hundred dollars. The skipper and 
the mate settled in New York. Through contributions from 
the Quakers the others were enabled to go farther up into the 

35The sloop sailed from Stavanger on July 4 with fifty-two pas- 
sengers, reached Funchal, Madeira, July 28, and sailed from that port 
on July 31. When New York was reached, October 9, the party num- 
bered fifty-three, a child having been born during the voyage. Anderson, 
First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 57-59. 

36 See extracts from contemporary New York newspapers in Anderson, 


First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 69-76. 
87 A law of March 2, 1819, allowed only two passengers to each five 
tons. United States, Statutes at Large, 3: 488. The sloop had an excess 


of twenty. 
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country. Two Quakers in the company established themselves 
in Rochester. One of these, Lars Larson by name, lives there 
still.48 The others bought land in Murray,*® five miles north- 
west of Rochester. They had to give five dollars an acre, but, 
since they did not have money with which to liquidate the entire 
amount at once, they made arrangements to pay by installments 
within ten years. Each one bought about forty acres. The 
land was thickly overgrown with woods and difficult to clear. 
Consequently, during the first four or five years conditions 
were very hard for these people. They often suffered great 
need, and wished themselves back in Norway; but they saw 
no possibility of getting there without giving up the last mite 
of their property, and they would not return as beggars. Well- 
to-do neighbors assisted them, however, and by their own 
industry they at last got their land in such condition that they 
could earn a living from it, and live better than in their old 
native land. As a result of their letters, more Norwegian 
peasants were now encouraged to try their fortunes in America; 
but they went only singly, and commonly took the route by 
way of Gothenburg, Sweden, where there is often a chance to 
get passage for America. One of those who went by this route, 
a man by the name of Gjert Gregoriussen Hovland, wrote 
several letters to his friends in Norway, which were copied 
many times and sent about to many districts in the diocese of 
Bergen.*® In 1835 one of the first emigrants, a young bachelor 

38 Larson, who was one of the founders of the Society of Friends in 

Norway, is said to have been the organizer and leader of this first group 

‘of immigrants. At his home in Rochester “in the years from 1836 to 
1845 he received visits from thousands of Norwegians, who were on 
their way from Norway to Illinois and Wisconsin. They brought him 
fresh news from Norway and from him they reccived valuable informa- 
tion and advice concerning America.” Anderson, First Chapter of Nor- 
wegian Immigration, 45-47, 56, 65-68. See also Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 
; 

; 89 The original name of the northeast township of Orleans County 
Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 78. Rynning’s text 
reads “Morri.” 


4° The letters of Hovland were a considerable factor in bringing about 
the immigration of 1836-37. Many Norwegians have stated that through 
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named Knud Slagvigen,*! likewise made a trip bac. -» Norway, 
and many persons traveled a long way just to talk with him. 
Thus, America began to be more and more known to peasant 
and commoner in the dioceses of Bergen and Christiansand. 
As a result two ships sailed in 1836 with emigrants from 
Stavanger, and in 1837 one from Bergen and one from 
Stavanger,*? in addition to many emigrants who went by way 
of Gothenburg or Hamburg. By far the greater number of 
those with whom I have talked so far find themselves well 
satisfied with their new native land. 


3. What in general is the nature of the country, and for what 
reason do so many people go there, and expect to make a 
living ? 

The United States is a very large country, more than twenty 
times as large as all Norway. The greater part of the land is 

flat and arable; but, as its extent is so great, there is also a 


the reading of them they were led to emigrate to America. Langeland 
saw a copy of one of them, written in New Jersey in 1835, from which 
it appeared that Hovland, together with his family, left Norway on 
June 24, 1831, and came to New York by way of Gothenburg, arriving 
September 18. Hovland wrote with much enthusiasm of American laws, 
freedom, and equality, contrasting them with the oppressions of the 
aristocratic classes in Norway. He advised all those who were able to 
do so to come to America. Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 16, n. 
See also Nilsson in Billed-Magasin, 1: 74. 

41 The name is usually given as Knud Anderson Slogvig. “Slogvig’s 
return may be said to have started the ‘America-fever’ in Norway, 
though it took some years before it reached the central and the eastern 
parts of the country.” Flom, Norwegian Immigration, 63. “There before 
them at last, was a man who had twice braved all the terrors of thou- 
sands of miles of sea and hundreds of miles of far-distant land, who 
had come straight and safe from that fabulous vast country, with its 
great broad valleys and prairies, with its strange white men, and stranger 
red men.” Babcock, Scandinavian Element, 32. See also Langeland, 
Nordmendene i Amerika, 17; Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian 
Immigration, 147-149; and the narrative of Ole Nattestad as given by 
Nilsson in Billed-Magaszin, 1: 83. 

42 These were the brigs “Norden” and “Den Norske Klippe,” with 
about two hundred immigrants; the “Enigheden” from Stavanger, with 
ninety-three passengers; and the “A£gir.” Flom, Norwegian Immigration, 
63, 91, 96; Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 148. 
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great difference with respect to the mildness of the weather 
and the fertility of the soil. In the most eastern and northern 
states the climate and soil are not better than in the southern 
part of Norway. In the western states, on the contrary, the 
soil is generally so rich that it produces every kind of grain 
without the use of manure; and in the southern states even 
sugar, rice, tobacco, cotton, and many products which require 
much heat, are grown. 

It is a general belief among the common people in Norway 
that America was well populated a few years ago, and that a 
plague—almost like the black death—has left the country 
desolate of people. As a result they are of the opinion that 
those who emigrate to America will find cultivated farms, 
houses, clothes, and furniture ready for them, everything in 
the condition in which it was left by the former owners. This 
is a false supposition.* When the country was first discovered, 
this part of America was inhabited only by certain savage 
nations that lived by hunting. The old inhabitants were pressed 
back more and more, inasmuch as they would not accustom 
themselves to a regular life and to industry; but as yet the 
greater part of the land has not begun to be cultivated and 
settled by civilized peoples. 


4. Is it not to be feared that the land will soon be overpopu- 
lated? Is it true that the government is going to prohibit 
more people from coming? 


It has been stated above that the United States in extent is 


*I will not deny, however, that far back in time the United States may 
have been populated by another and more civilized race than the savage 
Indians who now are commonly regarded as the first inhabitants of the 
country. I have, in fact, seen old burial mounds here, which resemble 
the Norwegian barrows; and Americans have told me that by digging 
in such mounds there have been found both human bones of exceptional 
size, and various weapons and implements of iron, which give evidence 
of a higher civilization than that of the Indians. It is also significant 
that the Indians themselves do not know the origin of these mounds.— 


Rynning. 
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more than twenty times as large as Norway, and that the 
greater part of the country is not yet under cultivation. If, 
in addition to this, we consider that almost every foot of land 
in the United States is arable, while the greater part of Norway 
consists of barren mountains, and that America on account of 
its southern situation is richer than Norway in products for 
human subsistence, then we can without exaggeration conclude 
that the United States could support more than one hundred 
times as many people as are to be found in all Norway. Now 
it is no doubt a fact that hundreds of thousands of people flock 
there yearly from various other lands of Europe, but neverthe- 
less there is no danger that the land will be filled up in the first 
fifty years. When we were in New York last summer, several 
thousand immigrants from England, Germany, France, and 
other countries arrived daily. Many thoughtful men in our 
company became disheartened thereby, and believed that the 
whole country was going to become filled at once, but they soon 
discovered that this fear was unwarranted. Many did, indeed, 
make their way into the interior with us; but they became more 
and more scattered, and before we reached Illinois there was 
not a single one of them in our company. 

Before my departure from Norway I heard the rumor that 
the government in the United States was not going to permit 
further immigration.** This report is false. The American 
government desires just this, that industrious, active, and moral 
people emigrate to their land, and therefore has issued no 
prohibition in this respect. It is true, however, that the govern- 


ment is anxious to prevent immigrants, upon their arrival in 
this country, from becoming, through begging, a burden to the 


43 This report may have had its source in efforts made in Norway to 
discourage emigration. Langeland writes of a letter issued by the bishop 
of Bergen for this purpose, having as its text: “Remain in the land 
and support thyself honestly.” Nordmandene i Amerika, 22. On the other 
hand, the rumor may have originated in connection with the Native 
American or Know-Nothing movement in the United States. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks and W. Jett Lauck, The Jmmigration Problem, 295-297 (New 
York and London, 1912). 
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inhabitants of the seaport towns.* As a matter of fact, a 
large number of those who emigrate to America are poor 
people who, when they land, have hardly so much left as to be 
able to buy a meal for themselves and their families. However 
good the prospects for the poor laborer really are in America, 
yet it would be too much to expect that, on the very first day 
he steps upon American soil, he should get work, especially in 
the seaport towns, where so many thousands who are looking 
for employment arrive daily. His only recourse, therefore, is 
to beg. To prevent this, the government requires the payment 
of a tax from every person who lands in America with the 
purpose of settlement. With this tax are defrayed the expenses 
of several poorhouses which have been established for poor 
immigrants. Those who at once continue their journey farther 
into the country are required to pay less than those who remain 
in the seaport, for the former can more easily find work and 
support themselves. When we landed in New York, the tax 
there was two and one-half dollars; but there is a rumor that 
it is going to be raised. At some places the tax is ten dollars.** 

The immigrants of different nations are not equally well 
received by the Americans. From Ireland there comes yearly 
a great rabble, who, because of their tendency to drunkenness, 
their fighting, and their knavery, make themselves commonly 
hated. A respectable Irishman hardly dares acknowledge his 
nationality. The Norwegians in general have thus far a good 
reputation for their industry, trustworthiness, and the readiness 
with which the more well-to-do have helped the poor through 
the country. 

* The report seems to, have been circulated in Norway that those who 
emigrated from Stavanger in 1836 have been forced to go about in 
America and beg in order to raise money enough to get back to Norway. 
But so far as I have inquired and heard, this is purely a falsehood. I 
have talked with most of those who came over in 1836, and all seem 
to have been more or less successful—Rynning. 

44 The New York Times of June 9, 1837, carried the following notice 


regarding the head tax: “His Honor the Mayor, Mr. Clark, has expressed 
his determination to consider all persons coming into this port from 
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5. In what part of the country have the Norwegians settled? 
What is the most convenient and cheapest way to reach 
them? 


Norwegians are to be found scattered about in many places 
in the United States. One may meet a few Norwegians in 
New York, Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, and New 
Orleans, yet I know of only four or five places where several 
Norwegians have settled together.4° The first company of 
Norwegian immigrants, as I have already said, settled in (1) 
Murray Town, Orleans County, New York State, in 1825. 
Only two or three families remain there now; the others have 
moved farther into the country, where they have settled in 
(2) La Salle County, Illinois State, by the Fox River, about 
one and one-half Norwegian miles northeast from the city of 
Ottawa, and eleven or twelve miles west of Chicago. From 
sixteen to twenty families of Norwegians live there. The 
colony was established in 1834.46 Another settlement is in 
(3) White County, Indiana State, about ten Norwegian miles 
south of Lake Michigan, on the Tippecanoe River. There are 
living in this place as yet only two Norwegians from Drammen, 
who together own upwards of eleven hundred acres of land; 
but in the vicinity good land still remains unoccupied.4* A 
number of Norwegians from Stavanger settled in (4) Shelby 
County, Missouri State, in the spring of 1837. I do not know 
how many families live there.48 A large number of those who 
abroad, as paupers and charge the full amount of tax on them allowed by 
the law, previous to their landing, viz. $10 per head.” 

45 For a list of the Norwegian settlements in 1840, see Anderson, First 
Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 364-369. 

46 Reiersen wrote in 1844 that this colony had about six hundred inhab- 
itants, largely from the vicinity of Stavanger and Bergen, most of whom 
had already passed the initial pioneer stage, lived comfortably in good 
houses, and were in an independent position. Veiviser, 152. 

47 Anderson was unable to discover anything further about these two 
Norwegians. First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 368. 

48 This colony, founded by Peerson and Knud and Jacob Slogvig, did 
not thrive. “It was too far removed from other settlers, too far from 


a market; the settlers suffered want and became discouraged. The colony 
was practically broken up in 1840.” Flom, Norwegian Immigration, 1235. 
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came over last summer settled in (5) Iroquois County, Illinois 
State, on the Beaver and Iroquois rivers. This colony now 
consists of eleven or twelve families. 

Usually the Norwegians prefer to seek a place where they 
can expect to find countrymen; but it is always difficult to get 
good unoccupied land in the vicinity of those who immigrated 
one or two years earlier. 


6. What is the nature of the land where the Norwegians have 
settled? What does good land cost? What are the prices 
of cattle and of provisions? How high are wages? 


In the western states, where all the Norwegian immigrants 
now go, the land is very flat and low. I had imagined that 
thick woods would cover that part of the land which had not yet 
begun to be cleared ; but I found it quite different. One can go 
two or three miles over natural meadows, which are overgrown 
with the most luxuriant grass, without finding a single tree. 
These natural meadows are called prairies. From earliest 
spring until latest fall they are covered with the most diverse 
flowers. Every month they put on a new garb. The most of 
these plants and species of grass are unknown in Norway, or 
are found only here and there in the gardens of distinguished 
people. The prairies are a great boon to the settlers. It costs 

° them nothing to pasture their cattle and to gather fodder for 
the winter. In less than two days a capable laborer can cut 
and rake enough fodder for one cow. Still the prairie grass 
is not considered so good as tame hay of timothy and clover. 
The soil on the prairies is usually rich, and free from stones 
and roots. In order to break a field, therefore, only a strong 
plow and four or five yoke of oxen are needed; with these a 
man can plough up one or two acres of prairie a day. Without 
being manured, the soil produces corn, wheat, buckwheat, oats, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, melons, and other things, that make 
up the produce of the land. Corn is considered the most 
profitable crop, and yields from twelve to twenty-four barrels 
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an acre. Oats and a large part of the corn are fed only to 
horses and cattle. As food for people wheat flour is most used. 
Barley and rye grow well in some places, and thrive; but I have 
not yet seen any of these grains. Barley, like oats, is used only 
for fodder. Beer is not to be found, and most of the milk is 
given to calves and hogs. For breakfast and supper coffee or 
tea is always served, but at other times only cold water is 
drunk. According to the price of beer in Chicago, a barrel 
would cost about twenty dollars. 

It costs nothing to keep hogs in this country. They forage 
for themselves both in winter and summer, though they must 
be fed enough to prevent them from becoming wild. This 
often happens, however, so that in many places whole droves of 
wild swine may be seen, which are hunted just like other wild 
animals. Since it costs so little to keep swine, it is not infre- 
quent that one man has from fifty to a hundred. For that 
reason, also, pork is eaten at almost every meal. 

It is natural that a country which is so sparsely populated 
should have a great abundance of wild animals. The Indians, 
who were the former inhabitants, lived entirely by hunting. 
If a settler is furnished with a good rifle and knows how to use 
it, he does not have to buy meat the first two years.*® A good 
rifle costs from fifteen to twenty dollars. The chief wild 
animals are deer, prairie chickens, turkeys, ducks, and wild 
geese. Wild bees are also found. The rivers abound with fish 
and turtles. 

Illinois and the other western states are well adapted for 
fruit culture. Apple trees bear fruit in the fifth or sixth year 
after they are planted from the seed, and the peach tree as 
early as the second or third year. It is a good rule to make 
plans in the very first year for the planting of a fruit garden. 
Young apple trees cost from three to six cents apiece. Of wild 
fruit trees I shall name only the dwarfed hazel, which is seldom 
higher than a man, and the black raspberry, which is found 


49 See ante, 232, n. 22. 
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everywhere in abundance. Illinois lacks sufficient forests for 
its extensive prairies. The grass on the prairies burns up every 
year, and thereby hinders the growth of yoting trees. Prolific 
woods are found only along the rivers. Most of the timber is 
oak; though in some places there are also found ash, elm, 
walnut, linden, poplar, maple, and so forth. The most difficult 


problem is to find trees enough for fencing material. In many 
places, therefore, they have begun to inclose their fields with 
ditches and walls of sod, as well as by planting black locust 
trees, which grow very rapidly and increase greatly by ground 
shoots. Norwegian immigrants ought to take with them some 
seed of the Norwegian birch and fir. For the latter there is 
plenty of sandy and poor soil in certain places. Indiana and 
Missouri are better supplied with forests than Lllinois. 

In many places in these states hard coal and salt springs are 
to be found. On the border between Illinois and Wisconsin 
territories there are a great many lead mines which belong to 
the government. Whatever else is found of minerals belongs 
solely to the owner of the ground. Illinois is well supplied with 
good spring water, something which Missouri to some extent 
lacks. 

The summer in Illinois is much warmer than in Norway. 
On some days the heat in Norway may be just as intense as it 
ever is in Illinois or Missouri; but in these states the weather 
is clearer and brighter. It very seldom rains for a whole day 
until the end of summer; but when it does rain the downpour 
is violent and usually accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
The winter lasts from November until the end of March, at 
which time the ground usually begins to grow green. February 
is the coldest month. I have heard many Norwegians declare 
that they have never felt the cold worse in Norway than in 
America. Nevertheless, the cattle are generally kept out of 
doors during the whole winter, and the houses of Americans 
are not much better than a barn in Norway. 

The price of government land has hitherto been $1.25 an 
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acre, whether the land has been of the best kind or of poorer 
quality. The price is now going to be lowered and the land 
divided into three classes according to quality, and the prices 
will be regulated accordingly. Thus, I have heard that for 
land exclusively of the third class, half a dollar an acre will 
be asked.°° 

An acre of land measures about one hundred and four ells 
on each side.®* Forty acres, which is the smallest portion that 
can be bought from the government, is six hundred and sixty 
ells on each side. A tract of eighty acres is thirteen hundred 
and twenty ells north and south and six hundred and sixty ells 
east and west. If one buys two eighty-acre tracts side by side, 
one has one hundred and sixty acres in a square, and hence 
thirteen hundred and twenty ells on each side. With the 
smallest tracts the marks that are set by the government must 
be followed; but one is permitted to buy, for example, two 
eighty-acre tracts adjoining each other north and south, or 
even some distance apart from each other. An American mile 
is two thousand six hundred and forty ells in length. A section 
is a square which is a mile on each side and which contains 
eight eighty-acre tracts. A town or a township comprises 
thirty-six sections which are arranged as shown in the follow- 
ing figure [page 252]. 

The sixteenth section in each township is always school land 
and is the common property of the township. When, there- 
fore, a township has attained a certain number of settlers, they 

50 Proposals to graduate the price of public lands had been before 
Congress since Benton first introduced his bill in 1824. In Benton's plan, 
changed from time to time in its details, the graduation was based upon 
the length of time the land had been in the market. Other graduation 
measures, notably that of Senator Walker of Mississippi, proposed to 
classify the land according to quality. Up to the time of which Rynning 
writes no plan had secured the approval of Congress. See Raynor G. 
Wellington, The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 
1828-1842, pp. 6, 8, 33, 40, 56, 72. 

51 A Norwegian ell is equivalent to two feet. 
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can determine by a majority vote the manner in which the 
school land shall be used.5* 
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It can be seen from the figure that a township measures six 
miles on each side. The location of a town or township is 
determined by two numbers, one indicating range and the other, 
township. That is, one begins to measure from a point toward 
north or south, and from another toward east or west. For 
every sixth mile toward north or south there is a new township, 
and for every sixth mile east or west, a new range. 

Where the land has been surveyed by the government, marks 
and numbers for range, township, and section are foifnd in the 
corners of all the sections. When one has found these marks 
for the piece of land which he wishes to buy, he goes to the 
land office, states which piece he wishes to have in the section 
named, pays the price set by the government, and receives 
without special payment his certificate or deed of conveyance. 

52 Rynning is mistaken in his assertion that the township had authority 
to decide how the school land should be used. He probably had in mind 
the provisions of an act regulating the sale of school lands passed by 
the Illinois legislature, January 22, 1829, and amended by the act of 
February 15, 1831, whereby on the petition of three fourths of the white 
male voters of any township containing at least fifty white inhabitants, 
the school commissioner was authorized to sell section sixteen, the 


proceeds of such sales to form a part of the township school fund. Illinois, 
Laws, 1829, pp. 170-174; 1831, pp. 172-176. 
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The deed is very simple, as will be seen by the following copy: 


Office of the Receiver, Danville, Illinois 
January 6, 1838 
No. 7885 
Received of Ingbrigt Nielson Bredvig of Iroquois County, 
Illinois, the sum of fifty dollars 
as full payment for N. W. h. W. quarter of section number 
in township number 27 north 
range number 13 west comprising forty - - - - - - 
acres at $1.25 an acre. 
$50.00 
Samuel McRoberts,** 
Receiver 


When land is purchased from a private individual, who has 
himself bought earlier from the government, the price will be 
from two to thirty dollars an acre. Many swindlers are engaged 
in selling land which they do not own, whereby many strangers 
have been cheated. The surest and cheapest way is to buy from 
the government and curtly dismiss all speculators who, like 
beasts of prey, lie in wait for the stranger. 

The government offers for sale every year only certain tracts. 
A person can nevertheless cultivate and settle upon land which 


has not yet been placed on the market, for such an one has 
the first right to buy it, when it is put up for sale.°* A piece 


53 McRoberts was receiver of public moneys at the Danville land office 
from 1832 to 1839. Rynning, in copying the deed, read the name as 
Sand. M. Roberts. 

54 Rynning here refers to the privilege allowed settlers under the pre- 
emption act of May 29, 1830, of securing title to lands occupied by them 
previous to their being placed on the market, upon giving satisfactory 
proof of settlement and improvement and upon the payment of the estab- 
lished minimum price of $1.25 an acre. This act, originally passed to be 
in force for one year only, was continued from year to year with slight 
modifications until the passage of the permanent preémption act of 1841. 
Payson J. Treat, The National Land System, 1785-1820, pp. 383-386 (New 
York, 1910) ; Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain, 214 (47 Congress, 2 
session, House Miscellaneous Documents, no. 45, part 4—serial 2158). 
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of land acquired in this way is called a claim. To buy a claim 
is, therefore, to secure the right to buy the land from the 
government. Hence a claim is not yet one’s property. There 
are many speculators who enrich themselves by taking up 
claims and then selling their claim rights. 

The prices of cattle and of the necessities of life vary most 
widely. At Beaver Creek a fairly good horse costs from fifty 
to one hundred dollars; a yoke of good working oxen from 
fifty to eighty dollars; a lumber wagon from sixty to eighty 
dollars; a milk cow with calf from sixteen to twenty dollars; 
a sheep two or three dollars; an average-sized pig from six to 
ten dollars; pork from six to ten cents a pound; butter from 
twelve to twenty-four cents a pound; a barrel of the finest 
wheat flour from eight to ten dollars; a barrel of corn meal 
from two and one-half to three dollars; a barrel of potatoes 
one dollar; a pound of coffee twenty cents; a barrel of salt 
five dollars. In Wisconsin Territory the prices of everything 
are two or three times higher. Ten Norwegian miles south of 
us and in Missouri the prices of most things are lower. 

Wages are also very different in different places, and cor- 
respond closely with the prices of other commodities. In this 
vicinity a capable workman can earn from one-half to one 
dollar a day in winter, and almost twice as much in summer. 
Yearly wages are from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars. A servant girl gets from one to two dollars a week, 
and has no outside work except to milk the cows. In Wis- 
consin Territory daily wages are from three to five dollars; in 
New Orleans and Texas wages are also very high, but in 
Missouri, again, they are lower. At Beaver Creek we can now 
get men to break prairie for us at two dollars an acre, provided 
that we furnish board.®°® For fencing ten acres with the 

55In his journal, dated Beaver Creek, Illinois, February 21, 1838, Ole 
Nattestad says that he has had work since October 14, and in four months 
has earned fifty dollars. He also states that he has been offered one 


hundred and ninety dollars a year, together with board “as good as any 
official has in Norway”; that a workingman can earn from twelve to six- 
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simplest kind of fencing we figure on two thousand rails. In 
an average woods a good workman can split a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty rails a day. From one-half to one dollar is 
charged for splitting a hundred rails. Four thousand rails are 
required to fence in forty acres; and for one hundred and sixty 
acres eight thousand rails are needed, all figuring being based 
upon the simplest kind of fence. 













7. What kind of religion is to be found in America? Is there 


any kind of order or government in the land, or can 





every one do as he pleases? 






Among the common people in Norway it was a general 
belief that pure heathenism prevails in America, or, still worse, 
that there is no religion. This is not the case. Every one can 
believe as he wishes, and worship God in the manner which he 
believes to be right, but he must not persecute any one for 
holding another faith. The government takes it for granted 
that a compulsory belief is no belief at all, and that it will be 
best shown who has religion or who has not if there is complete 
religious liberty. 

The Christian religion is the prevailing one in America; 
but on account of the self-conceit and opinionativeness of the 
teachers of religion in minor matters, there are a great many 
sects, which agree, however, in the main points.°® Thus, one 
hears of Catholics, Protestants, Lutherans, Calvinists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, and many others. 
There are also various sects among the Norwegians, but they 
Every man who 



















do not as yet have ministers and churches. 






is somewhat earnest in his belief holds devotional exercises 
in his own home, or else together with his neighbors. 






teen dollars a month in winter, and almost twice as much in summer; 
and a girl can earn from one to two dollars a week if she has some 
knowledge of English. Beskrivelse, 30, 31. See also post, 260. 

56 Nattestad in his Beskrivelse, 28, makes a similar statement: “As 
far as religious sects are concerned, there are many kinds, and I have as 
yet little knowledge of their teachings; but as far as I understand them, 


they almost all believe in one true God.” 
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I have already said that the United States has no king. 
Nevertheless, there is always a man who exercises just about 
as much authority as a king. This man is chosen for a term 
of only four years, and is called president. In matters which 
concern all the United States as a whole, the legislative power 
is vested in Congress, which is composed of men who are 
elected by the various states. Each of the separate states 
has its own government, just as Norway and Sweden have, but 
their common Congress, their common language and financial 
system unite them more closely. The number of the states 
in the Union is at present twenty-seven. 

For the comfort of the faint-hearted I can, therefore, declare 
with truth that in America, as in Norway, there are laws, 
government, and authorities. But everything is designed to 
maintain the natural freedom and equality of men. In regard 
to the former, every one is free to engage in whatever honor- 
able occupation he wishes,®* and to go wherever he wishes 
without having to produce a passport, and without being 
detained by customs officials. Only the real criminal is threat- 
ened with punishment by the law. 

In writings, the sole purpose of which seems to be to find 
something in America which can be criticized, I have read that 
the American is faithless, deceitful, and so forth. I will not 
deny that such folk are to be found in America, as well as in 
other places, and that the stranger can never be too careful; 
but it has been my experience that the American as a general 
rule is easier to get along with than the Norwegian, more 
accommodating, more obliging, more reliable in all things. 
The oldest Norwegian immigrants have assured me of the 
same thing. Since it is so easy to support oneself in an honor- 
able way, thieving and burglary are almost unknown. 

An ugly contrast to this freedom and equality which justly 
constitute the pride of the Americans is the infamous slave 
57 That there were legislative restrictions in Norway as to the occupa- 


tions in which a man might engage is seen from Nattestad’s account of 
his experiences as given by Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 83. 
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traffic, which is tolerated and still flourishes in the southern 
states. In these states is found a race of black people, with 
wooly hair on their heads, who are called negroes, and who 
are brought here from Africa, which is their native country ; 
these poor beings are bought and sold just as other property, 
and are driven to work with a whip or scourge like horses or 
oxen. If a master whips his slave to death or shoots him 
dead in a rage, he is not looked upon as a murderer. The 
children born of a negress are slaves from birth, even if their 
father is a white man. The slave trade is still permitted in 
Missouri; but it is strictly forbidden and despised in Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin Territory. The northern states try in 
every Congress to get the slave trade abolished in the south- 
ern states; but as the latter always oppose these efforts, and 
appeal to their right to settle their internal affairs themselves, 
there will in all likelihood come either a separation between 
the northern and southern states, or else bloody civil disputes.°* 

The taxes in America are very low. I have heard of only 
two kinds of taxes here; namely, land tax and property tax. 
No land tax is paid during the first five years after land has 
been bought from the government. The property tax amounts 
to half a dollar on every hundred one owns in money or in 
chattels. Every man over twenty-one years owes the state 
four days of road work yearly. 

In the event of war every man is bound in duty to bear 
arms for his country. In times of peace there is freedom from 
military service. 

58 Written in 1838, twenty-three years before the outbreak of the Civil 
War, this statement is beyond question one of the most significant in 
Rynning’s book. Strong and keen in its analysis of the situation, it must 
have made a deep impression upon the reader in Norway who was con- 
templating emigration, and probably had considerable influence in determin- 
ing the choice of location by immigrants. For a discussion of the attitude 
of the Scandinavian immigrants toward slavery and the effect of this 


attitude on their political affiliations, see Babcock, Scandinavian Element, 


157-160. 
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8. What provisions are made for the education of children, 
and, for the care of poor people? 


It has already been pointed out that the sixteenth section 
in every township is reserved as school land, and that the 
inhabitants of the township can themselves determine its use. 
Public education, indeed, is within the reach of all, just as any 
other thing; but it by no means follows that there is, there- 
fore, indifference in regard to the education of the children. 
The American realizes very well what an advantage the edu- 
cated man has over the ignorant, and he spares nothing in 
the instruction and education of his children. Nevertheless, I 
have met some elderly men who could neither read nor write. 
Two schools have now been started among the Norwegians at 
Fox River, where the children learn English; but the Nor- 
wegian language seems to be destined to die out with the 
parents. At least, the children do not learn to read Norwegian. 
At Beaver Creek no school is yet established, but most of the 
children who are old enough are taken into American homes, 
where their instruction is usually well cared for.®® 

In this state I have not yet seen a beggar. The able-bodied 
man is in no danger of poverty or need. By an excellent 
system of poor relief care is taken of those who are really 
needy. If a widow is left in straitened circumstances, the 
children are not taken away from the mother and made parish 
paupers as in Norway; but generous help is given to the 
mother for the support of both herself and her children, and 
for the schooling of the latter.®° 
9. What language is spoken in America? Is it difficult to 

learn ? 

Since so many people stream into the United States from the 
European countries, one must expect to find just as many dif- 

59 See also Reiersen’s account of the schools in the Norwegian settle- 
ments. Veiviser, 153, 155. 

60 Reiersen made an investigation of the economic conditions in the 


Norwegian settlements, the results of which he summarizes in pages 
158-163 of his Veiviser. 
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ferent languages in use. But the English language predomi- 
nates everywhere. Ignorance of the language is, to be sure, 
a handicap for Norwegian immigrants. It is felt especially 
on the trip to the interior of the country, if there is no one in 
the party who understands English. But by daily association 
with Americans one will learn enough in two or three months 
to get along well. Some half-grown children who came over 
last summer already speak very good English. Before having 
learned the language fairly well, one must not expect to receive 
so large daily or yearly wages as the native-born Americans. 


10. Is there considerable danger from disease in America? Is 
there reason to fear wild animals and the Indians? 


I shall not conceal the fact that the unaccustomed climate 
usually causes some kind of sickness among new settlers during 
the first year. Diarrhoea, or the ague, afflicts almost every 
one; but if a regular diet is observed, these sicknesses are 
seldom dangerous, and Nature helps herself best without medi- 
cine. The ague seldom returns unless one has attempted to 
drive it away by quack medical treatment. 

There are no dangerous beasts of prey in this part of the 
country. The prairie wolf is not larger than a fox; but still 
it is harmful to the extent that it often destroys pigs, lambs, 
and chickens. Snakes are numerous, but small; and few of 
them are poisonous.®! The most poisonous kind is the rattle- 
snake; but even that is not nearly so venomous as many in 
Norway believe. I know two instances of persons being bitten 
by rattlesnakes, and in both cases the patients were cured by 
simple household remedies. Everywhere that the rattlesnake 
is to be found, a kind of grass grows which is usually regarded 

61 Among the many rumors concerning America which were circulated 
in Norway, possibly with the express purpose of checking emigration, was 
the one that there existed great danger from poisonous snakes. For a 
typical statement setting forth the perils to be encountered in the new 
world, among which “poisonous snakes” are especially mentioned, see the 


narrative of Gullik K. Laugen, an emigrant from Numedal in 1839, as 
given by Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 171. 
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as the best antidote for its bite. One of the earliest Norwegians 
here has told me that he was once bitten by a rattlesnake, and 
that he found the application of dry camphor to be the most 
efficacious remedy for relieving the swelling. 

The Indians have now been transported away from this 
part of the country far to the west. Nowhere in Illinois is 
there any longer danger from assault by them. Besides, these 
people are very good-natured, and never begin hostilities when 
they are not affronted. They never harm the Quakers, whom 
they call Father Penn’s children.® 


11. For what kind of people is it advisable to emigrate to 
America, and for whom is it not advisable ?—Caution 
against unreasonable expectations. 


From all that I have experienced so far, the industrious 
Norwegian peasant or mechanic, as well as the good trades- 
man, can soon earn enough here to provide sufficient means 
for a livelihood. I have already spoken of the price of gov- 
ernment land, and I shall merely add that I know several 
bachelors who have saved two hundred dollars clear within a 
year’s time by ordinary labor. Blacksmiths are everywhere in 
demand. A smith who understands his trade can feel assured 
that his neighbors, in whatever place he settles, will help him 
build his house and smithy, and will even lend him enough 
money to furnish himself with bellows and tools. Two dollars 
or more is charged here for shoeing a horse; a dollar for an 
iron wedge; a dollar for a hay fork; and so forth. Competent 
tailors can also command a steady and good income, and like- 
wise the shoemaker ; but the latter will have to learn his trade 
anew, for here the soles of the shoes are pegged instead of 
being sewed. Turners, carpenters, and wagon-makers can also 
make a good living from their trades. An itinerant trader 


62 Laugen includes also the “yet more dangerous Indians” in his list. 
Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 171. Rynning’s reference to Quakers is 
possibly added for the purpose of reassuring the Norwegian members of 
this sect. 
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who is quick and of good habits can become a rich man within 
a short time, but he must not be afraid to undergo hardships 
and to camp outdoors night after night. Servant girls can 
easily secure work, and find good places. Women are respected 
and honored far more than is the case among common people 
in Norway. So far as I know, only two or three Norwegian 
girls have been married to Americans, and I do not believe 
that they have made particularly good matches. But there are 
many Norwegian bachelors who would prefer to marry Nor- 
wegian girls if they could. 

Those desiring to emigrate to America should also carefully 
consider whether they have sufficient means to pay their ex- 
penses. I would not advise any one to go who, when he lands 
upon American soil, does not have at least several dollars in 
his possession. I believe that young people who have enough 
to pay their passage from New York to Rochester are in a 
position to emigrate. That will require about four or five 
dollars. Those who have large families should have enough 
left to pay their way directly to Illinois, where land is cheap 
and where plenty of work can be secured at high wages. 
Expenses for each adult from Norway to Illinois must be 
figured at about sixty dollars, in addition to expenses for board 
across the sea. On Norwegian ships the cost of the passage 
is just-as much for children as for adults. It can be estimated, 
therefore, that forty-five dollars in all will be spent for chil- 
dren between two and twelve years old, and thirty dollars for 
children under two years.®* Those who do not have enough 
to pay their way can hire out to some one who is in better 
circumstances, and pledge themselves to work for him, for 
example, three years for fifty dollars a year. This will be to 
the mutual advantage of both parties. He who thus proposes 

63 See post, 265. According to Flom “the price of passage ranged 
between 33 and 50 speciedaler, that is between $25.00 and $38.00.” Nor- 


wegian Immigration, 223-225. See also Langeland, Nordmendene i 
Amerika, 25; Nilsson in Billed-Magaszin, 1:7, 94, 388. 
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to pay the traveling expenses of others must see to it that he 
does not pay out so much as to be embarrassed himself, and 
that he does not take with him bad or incapable people. An 
employee who has come to America through such an arrange- 
ment ought to compare his pay and prospects here with what 
he had in Norway, and thereby be induced to fulfill the engage- 
ment upon which he has entered, for he is held by no other 
bond than that of his own integrity.® 

People whom I do not advise to go to America are (1) 
drunkards, who will be detested, and will soon perish miser- 
ably ;®° (2) those who neither can work nor have sufficient 
money to carry on a business, for which purpose, however, 
an individual does not need more than four or five hundred 
dollars. Of the professional classes doctors and druggists are 
most likely to find employment; but I do not advise even such 
persons to go unless they understand at least how to use oxen, 
or have learned a trade, for example, that of a tailor. 

Many go to America with such unreasonable expectations 
and ideas that they necessarily must find themselves disap- 
pointed. The first stumbling block, ignorance of the language, 
is enough to dishearten many at once. The person who neither 
can nor will work must never expect that riches and luxurious 
living will be open to him. No, in America one gets nothing 
without work; but it is true that by work one can expeet some 
day to achieve better circumstances. Many of the newcomers 
have been shocked by the wretched huts which are the first 
dwellings of the settlers; but those good people should con- 
sider that when they move into an uncultivated land they can 
not find houses ready for them. Before the land has been put 
into such shape that it can support a man, it is hardly wise to 
put money into costly living-houses. 

64 See post, 264. 

65 Nattestad also in his journal tells of warnings against the evils of 


intemperance which are everywhere preached in America, and of the 
low esteem in which men who drink to excess are held. Beskrivelse, 28. 
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12. What particular dangers is one likely to encounter on the 
ocean? Is it true that those who are brought to 
America are sold as slaves? 


Many regard the trip across the ocean as so terribly danger- 
ous that this one apprehension alone is enough to confine them 
forever to their native country. Of course, solid ground is 
safer than the sea; but people commonly imagine the dangers 
to be greater than they are. So far as I know, no ship with 
Norwegian emigrants for America has yet-been wrecked. 
Even with a good ship, an able captain, and capable, orderly, 
and careful seamen, the passenger has to trust in the Lord. 
He can guide you securely across the stormy sea, and He can 
find you in your safe home, whenever His hour has come! 

Two things about the sea voyage are very disagreeable; 
namely, seasickness and tediousness. I do not think there is 
any unfailing remedy for seasickness, but it is not a fatal 
illness. Small children suffer the least from it; women, espe- 
cially middle-aged wives, often suffer considerably. The only 
alleviating remedy I know of is a good supply of a variety of 
food. I have noted particularly that barley gruel flavored with 
wine is frequently strengthening and helpful. It is well to pre- 
pare against tediousness by taking along good books, and 
something with which to occupy oneself. For this purpose I 
advise taking along harpoons and other fishing tackle as well. 

A silly rumor was believed by many in Norway; namely, 
that those who wished to emigrate to America were taken to 
Turkey and sold as slaves.°* This rumor is absolutely ground- 

66 That such rumors were current is confirmed in accounts by other 
immigrants, given by Nilsson in Billed-Magaszin, 1:83, 226, 388. Follow- 
ing the receipt of letters from those who had emigrated to America and 
the distribution throughout Norway of the printed narratives of Rynning, 
Nattestad, and Reiersen, the fears aroused in the simple-minded peasants 
by these ridiculous reports were gradually dissipated. By no means all 
the Norwegian immigrants, however, were worried by these stories of 
slavery. Gitle Danielson, for example, who came over in 1839, on hearing 


that there was danger of being taken to the south into slavery, is 
reported to have said: “Norwegians or Scandinavians in general are 
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less. It is true, however, that many who have not been able 
themselves to pay for their passage, have come only in this 
way: they have sold themselves or their service for a certain 
number of years to some man here in this country. Many 
are said thereby to have fallen into bad hands, and to have 
been treated no better than slaves. No Norwegian, so far as 
I know, has fallen into such circumstances,* nor is that to be 
feared if one crosses by Norwegian ships, and with his own 


countrymen.*? 


13. Guiding advice for those who wish to go to America. 


When persons wish to emigrate to America singly, they can 
not expect to chance upon opportunity for sailing directly from 
Norway, inasmuch as this country has no commerce with the 
United States. They must go, therefore, either to Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, Bremen, Germany, or Havre, France. From 
all these places there is frequent opportunity to secure passage 


* All Norwegians who have been in America for a considerable length 
of time and who have been respectable and industrious, have fared well. 
Many have come over by an arrangement whereby other Norwegians have 
paid for them, but have nevertheless been fully as much their own mas- 
ters. After a short time they have usually worked out their debt— 
Rynning. 

t Some bachelors from Numedal went last summer from Gothenburg 
to Newport, Rhode Island. They spent only thirty-two days in crossing 
the ocean, and praise their Captain Rénneberg highly—Rynning. 

These immigrants were the Nattestad brothers and their companions, 
the account of whose voyage is given by Ole Nattestad in his Beskriv- 
else, 11. 
not the kind of people of which to make slaves. I have never heard 
of any Scandinavians ever being slaves to a foreign race. . . . That 
we, the sons of the brave and hardy Northmen, can be enslaved alive 
by an open and visible enemy, is incredible! The slave owners do not 
want us to go down south, for they know we would talk of freedom 
and justice to the slaves and in time produce a change of opinion.” 
Quoted by John E. Molee in Anderson, First Chapter of Norwegian 
Immigration, 311. 

67 For an early example of a wealthy Norwegian paying the passage 
of many of his poorer countrymen, see Nilsson in Billed-Magazin, 1: 388. 
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to the United States, and the fare is usually less than from 
Norway. But when several wish to emigrate at the same 
time, I should rather advise them to go on Norwegian ships 
and with Norwegian seamen, because they will feel safer. 
For the same reason it is also best to go with a captain who 
has previously been in America; for example, Captain Behrens 
of Bergen, whom I can recommend as an able man, or one 
of the captains who have conveyed passengers from Stavanger 
to New York. 

When several wish to emigrate together, they must apply 
to a broker in the nearest seaport, who will help them to bar- 
gain for the cheapest fare. They must investigate carefully 
whether the ship is a good sailing vessel and in good condi- 
tion. With reference to the bargain it may be remarked that 
the fare on Norwegian ships has hitherto been thirty dollars, 
for children as well as adults. From the ports of other coun- 
tries the fare for adults is generally less, sometimes only 
twenty dollars; and for children under twelve years either half 
of that or nothing. 

The charter, or the written contract, ought to be as precise 
and detailed as possible. It ought to be written both in Eng- 
lish and Norwegian. I shall name some particular provisions 
that ought not to be omitted: (a) The captain (or the own- 
ers) are to supply wood and water for twelve weeks. The 
water is to be provided in good casks, so that it will not spoil, 
and three quarts are to be measured out to each passenger 
daily. If the water in some casks is spoiled, the good water 
is to be used up before beginning with the bad, and the captain 
shall take water for his own use from the same barrel as the 
passengers. (b) The passengers, indeed, must supply them- 


selves with provisions, but the captain shall see to it that 


every one takes with him sufficient provisions for twelve weeks. 
The passengers must also furnish their own light. (c) For 
the sum agreed upon the captain shall land the passengers at 
the destination determined upon without any additional 
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expense to them,* either under the name of landing money, 
quarantine money, corporation money, gratuities, or the like. 
(d) The fare is to be paid in advance and a receipt given 
which is written both in English and Norwegian. If the 
captain on his own risk takes along any one who has not paid 
in full the sum agreed upon, then he has no further right to 
demand more as soon as he has taken the passenger and his 
baggage aboard. (The last provision is a safeguard against 
having the captain take aboard any one who, on account of 
his poverty, will either become a burden to the rest or else be 
given up to the arbitrariness of the captain. ) 

I should advise every one who goes to America to exchange 
his money for silver and gold, and not take a draft. Spanish 
piasters are worth as much as American dollars, but five 
French francs are six cents less. In an American dollar there 
are one hundred cents, and each cent is equivalent to a Nor- 
wegian skilling. There are twelve pence or twelve and one- 
half cents in a shilling. In America there are silver coins 
which are worth one half, one fourth, one eighth, one tenth, 
one sixteenth, and one twentieth of a dollar. The smallest 
coin current in Illinois equals six and one-fourth cents. All 
kinds of silver or gold coins are accepted in America; Nor- 
wegian silver coins, indeed, that are less than half a dollar, 
are disposed of with considerable profit. 

The best time to leave Norway is so early in the spring as 
to be able to reach the place of settlement by midsummer or 
shortly after that time. In that way something can be raised 
even the first year; namely, buckwheat, which is planted in the 
last days of June; turnips, which are planted in the latter part 
of July; and potatoes. It is very unfortunate to go too late 

*This provision is very necessary; for otherwise an unscrupulous 
captain, under one pretext or another, might demand an additional sum 
from his passengers and, by virtue of his authority and because of their 


ignorance and unfamiliarity with the language, might force them to 
pay it—Rynning. 
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in the year to gather fodder for one or two cows, and build a 
house for the winter. 

Hitherto the Norwegian immigrants have always sought 
passage to New York. From there to Chicago the least expen- 
sive way is to go by steamer up the Hudson River to Albany; 
from Albany to Buffalo by canal boat, which is drawn by 
horses; from Buffalo by steamer over Lakes Erie, St. Clair, 
Huron, and Michigan, to Chicago. From here the route goes 
by land, either south to Beaver Creek, or west to Fox River. 
From New York to Buffalo one can get transportation for from 
three to four dollars with baggage, and from Buffalo to 
Chicago for from nine to twelve dollars. From Chicago to 
Beaver Creek drivers from Wabash usually ask one dollar for 
every hundred pounds. Every contract with the steamboat 
companies or drivers should be written, and with the greatest 
particularity, if one does not wish to be cheated. To be on the 
safe side one should figure that it will take about thirty dollars 
for every adult from New York to Beaver Creek or Fox River. 
For children between two and twelve years of age half of that 
is always paid, and nothing for children under two years or 
who are still carried in arms. The route mentioned from New 
York to Beaver Creek I compute to be about two hundred and 
fifty Norwegian miles. 

One of our party who arrived last fall did not take the steam- 
boat from Buffalo any farther than to Toledo on Lake Erie. 
Here he bought a horse and wagon, and conveyed his luggage 
to Beaver Creek himself. In this way he and his family trav- 
eled to their destination somewhat cheaply, but they were also 
a good deal longer on the way than those who took the steam- 
boat. 

For those who wish to go to Missouri,* unquestionably the 
quickest and cheapest route is by way of New Orleans. But it 

* According to the assurance of Kleng Peerson, who knows the coun- 
try best, and who from the beginning has been the guide of the Nor- 


wegians, Missouri is the state where it is now most advisable for immi- 
grants to go. They must then go first to St. Louis on the Mississippi, 
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must be noted in this connection (1) that one can seldom go to 
New Orleans except in ships which are sheathed with copper, 
and (2) that New Orleans is very unhealthful and insalubrious, 
except from the beginning of December until April. But this 
is the worst time of the year to be without houses—which is 
the usual fate of settlers. 

Those who wish to emigrate to America ought to take with 
them (a) bedclothes, fur, and clothing of wadmol,®® as well as 
stamped wadmol; (b) a baxtehelle,®® a spinning wheel, and, 
if possible, a hand mill, silverware, and some tobacco pipes to 
sell; (c) tools, if one is a mechanic; (d) some good rifles with 
percussion locks, partly for personal use, partly for sale. I 
have already said that in America a good rifle costs from fifteen 
to twenty dollars. 

The provisions for the voyage should include a supply of 
every kind of food which can be kept a long time without being 
spoiled; such as pork, dried meat, salted meat, dried herring, 
smoked herring, dried fish, butter, cheese, primost,‘® milk, beer, 
flour, peas, cereals, potatoes, rye rusks, coffee, tea, sugar, pots, 
pans, and kettles. It is best to take along into the interior what- 
ever is not used on the ocean voyage, since no charge is made 
for carrying provisions on steam and canal boats. 

For medicinal purposes one should bring (a) a little brandy, 


vinegar, and a couple of bottles of wine, as well as raisins and 
prunes to make soup for the seasick; (b) a cathartic for con- 
stipation, which often occurs on the ocean (this medicine 
should not be used unless badly needed) ; (c) sulphur powder 


from there to Marion City, and from there to “the Norwegian settle- 
ment on North River, Shelby County.”—Rynning. 

Marion City was at this time a small settlement of some three hun- 
dred inhabitants, situated on the Mississippi about twelve miles above 
the site of Hannibal, Missouri. Its unfavorable location on the low 
bottom lands hindered its development, and it was never incorporated. 

68 A coarse hairy woolen cloth similar to freize. 

69 A round iron plate used by Norwegians in baking fladbrdd (fiat- 
bread). 

70 A cheese made from skim milk. 
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and ointment for the itch (directions must be secured from the 
druggist or from a physician as to how to use this medicine) ; 
(d) Hoffman’s drops and spirits of camphor. 

For purposes of cleanliness it is necessary to take (a) linen 
for change, (b) salt-water soap for washing, and (c) a good 
fine comb. 

Again I must advise every one to provide something with 
which to employ himself on the voyage, as fishing tackle, 
thread for knitting fish-nets, and other similar articles. 

It is a good thing if the immigrants can have a dependable 
guide and interpreter on the trip from New York to the interior. 
For those who wish to leave next spring,* there is a good 
opportunity to go with Ansten Knudsen Nattestad from 
Rolloug parish in Numedal, who is now on a trip back to Nor- 
way. 


* Namely in the spring of 1839.—Rynning. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Economic History of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade 
(State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Studies, vol. 1). By 
FREDERICK MerK. (Madison, the society, 1916. 414 p.) 


The trend away from an exclusively political point of view 
in historical studies has resulted in numerous economic and social 
histories during the past years. By far the larger portion, how- 
ever, have been general works, most of them of a textbook 
character; these, while valuable, need to be supplemented by 
more detailed studies, which must necessarily limit themselves to 
a definite period or to a particular region or to both. Of this 
latter class is the volume at hand. 

While the center of the stage is occupied by Wisconsin in 
war times, there is no arbitrary bound ; and in tracing the various 
lines of economic development, a sufficient leeway is allowed on 
either side to present a well-rounded view. So, for instance, 
when lumbering is under consideration, a brief survey of ante- 
bellum conditions is given; and, as some of the points require an 
extension of the treatment beyond 1870 to set forth the results 
of what happened during and immediately after the war, the 
story continues to a logical stopping-place. 

The first eight chapters trace the development of agriculture, 
lumbering, mining, manufacturing, labor, banking, and trade. 
Then follow five chapters, the central theme of which is the 
railroad ; the disastrous railroad farm mortgage with its accom- 
panying evils is set forth as a basis for understanding the general 
attitude of Wisconsin people toward overland transportation in 
war times. Railroad construction, followed by the inevitable con- 
solidation of numerous short lines, brought in its train the strug- 
gle between the carriers with monopolistic tendencies and a 
people seeking to free themselves from the burdens of excessive 
rates, corrupting proclivities, and discrimination in service. The 
“Antimonopoly Revolt” presents an excellent summary of the 
movement which foreshadowed the period of Granger activity of 
the seventies, while the “Genesis of Railroad Regulation” outlines 
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the earlier steps in curbing those instrumentalities which entered 
so vitally into the daily life of every person in the state. The 
two remaining chapters discuss the “Commerce of the Upper 
Mississippi” and “Commerce of the Great Lakes.” In the first 
is brought out the rapid extension of the river traffic during the 
early sixties, and the even more precipitous decline during the 
latter half of the decade, when the railroads, at first looked upon 
as feeders for water transportation, throttled the picturesque life 
which Mark Twain has immortalized. 

The materials used by Mr. Merk are to a large extent found 
in local newspapers, the details from which have been checked 
and supplemented by the use of local histories, official and trade 
reports, and, to a limited degree, of manuscripts. Probably no 
source material is harder to deal with than these, yet Mr. Merk 
has woven from them not only an illuminating narrative but a 
most readable book. 

While the work deals primarily with Wisconsin, nevertheless, 
as the author remarks in his preface, “in all its important aspects 
her economic life reflected that of the states adjoining her borders. 
Agriculturally her development found its counterpart in Minne- 
sota and Iowa; her lumber industry repeated that of Michigan 
and Minnesota; her lead mining was a duplication of what 


obtained about Galena and Dubuque. . . . Upon the Missis- 
sippi, La Crosse occupied a commercial position similar to those 
of St. Paul and Dunleith. . . . The account . . . therefore, 


typifies the history of the larger economic unit—the area later 
known as the Granger Northwest—of which Wisconsin was but 
a part.” Not only, then, does this study of the economic develop- 
ment of Wisconsin throw light upon early conditions in Minne- 
sota, for example, in lumbering, in the labor situation, in trade 
relations, in railroad expansion, but it serves as a model for 
similar works which may cover approximately the same period 
in neighboring commonwealths. 

To a considerable measure the book is a pioneer. To be sure 
E. D. Fite’s Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during 
the Civil War deals with many of the same topics for a shorter 
period over a much greater area, but Fite necessarily paints with 
a larger brush and has to make his strokes broad and sweeping. 
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Mr. Merk has demonstrated that there is an almost limitless field 
for studies similar to his, each of which will bring out those 
factors which, taken together, will allow a more accurate reading 
of our national progress. It is to be hoped that many will follow 
his example, not alone because of the opportunities it suggests, 
but also on account of its intrinsic merits as a sound study of a 
difficult subject, carefully arranged, logically developed, and 
highly interesting in its presentation. 

LesTeR BuRRELL SHIPPEE 


The Life of James J. Hill. By Josep Givpin Pye. In two 
volumes. (Garden City and New York, Doubleday, Page, 
and Company, 1917. 498, 459 p. Illustrated) 


Those who find their history in the biographies of the great 
will not Icok to the lives of presidents and politicians for a 
record of American development since the Civil War. They 
will look rather to the lives of those “captains of industry” whose 
clearness of vision made them leaders in the national task of 
developing a continent, and despots, benevolent or otherwise, in 
the modern business world. James J. Hill was one of these 
makers of modern America. It was no mere coincidence that 
he and the future Lord Strathcona, each driving a dog team, 
should meet for the first time on the far western prairies, one 
hundred and forty miles from the nearest house. Each of them 
had an imagination, described by Mr. Pyle as “tropical,” which 
gave him an insight into the future of the West. Each had the 
ability—the genius—to lay foundations for the castles of his 
dreams. It is a favorite task of biographers to analyze this thing 
called “genius.” Mr. Pyle is not a bad psychologist. He delights 
to show the ability of his hero to make the facts of the past and 
present cast light upon the future, to grasp and retain unlimited 
detail, to work incessantly without breaking, to wait as patiently 
as he labored for the favorable moment, to be honest, broad- 
minded, patriotic through it all. But granting that these things 
for the most part are true, the reader grows a bit weary of their 
endless repetition, and can but reflect that in another age our 
author would have been an able contributor to the Acta Sanc- 
torum. 
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The author’s fondness for character analysis does not alter 
the fact that these two volumes are a substantial addition to our 
knowledge of transportation development in the Northwest, and 
are distinctly worth while. Mr. Pyle has drawn freely upon the 
letters and papers of Mr. Hill, and has supplemented this infor- 
mation by means of private conversations with him and with his 
associates, by careful examination of the numerous court records 
which have opened so freely the archives of great corporations, 
by a first-hand acquaintance with newspaper files, and with such 
an historical background as the professional journalist is wont to 
acquire. He has traced with painstaking care and accuracy the 
stages by which the Hill interests grew from an idea into the 
gigantic system which they now are. His superior sources of 
information and his industry in using them enable him to shed 
new light all along the way. In view of the real merit of his 
work we can afford to bear with him while he argues for the 
benefit of a past generation that the consolidations of which he 
treats were not the outgrowth of “some Machiavellian scheme,” 
but the result rather of the “irresistible forces of railway evolu- 
tion.” Admitted. But if these same “irresistible forces” should 
move on through federal control to ultimate government owner- 
ship, we shall hope that Mr. Hill was not correct in predicting 
as a result “the end of this country as a free and democratic 
government” (2: 280). 

It is remarkable in a work upon which obviously so few pains 
have been spared that there should be no maps to guide the 
reader through the maze of railway constructions and connec- 
tions so constantly alluded to. But the facility with which Mr. 
Pyle handles twentieth-century English does much to overcome 
this difficulty. It is not easy to thread one’s way through “the 
tangled web” of railway finance, but the author’s statements are 
never obscure. Occasionally his figures of speech are a bit 
rampant, but they are usually effective; as, for example, when he 
describes the Hill system as “a giant cornucopia whose body 
extends from the Great Lakes to the Ohio River, contracts as 
it stretches west and northwest, and pours its contents through 
the relatively narrow orifice of Puget Sound and Portland” 
(2:57). His use of the English method of spelling such words 
as “favour,” “labour,” and “honour” contrasts somewhat oddly 
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with the screaming Americanisms which appear on every page. 
But he commands attention. Possibly if professional historians 
would cultivate a more interesting style, their services as author- 
ized biographers would be more in demand. Until such a time 
it ill becomes them to criticize too freely a work which they will 
have frequent occasion to use. 


Joun D. Hicks 


Fourth Street. By A. J. Russert. (47-49 Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis, 1917. 127 p.) 


It seems safe to predict that in time, when it has become 
scarce in the market, this little book will be highly prized and 
sought by collectors. No such work as this has appeared before, 
at least in Minnesota. It gives the history of a Minneapolis 
street long sacred to the profession of journalism, from the time 
when “the mighty river of the geological periods eddied and 
swirled” there until now, when it is solidly built up with business 
blocks and its pavements are trodden daily by thousands of busy 
people. 

“Russ,” as the author of Fourth Street is familiarly known, is 
the “Long Bow” man of the Minneapolis Journal. He was once 
Bill Nye’s double in personal appearance and possessed a far 
finer and more delicate humor than that of the famous platform 
mate of James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field. His style 
is a delightful blending of Lamb, Hood, and Douglas Jerrold. 
As is the case with the choicest humor, his writings are not 
wanting in touches of pathos now and then, that mellow yet 
accentuate the merriment of cap and bells. 

Probably no publication except a series of city directories con- 
tains the names of so large a number of people well known 
locally, especially newspaper men, as this little volume. No 
journalist of any prominence who was ever connected with the 
Minneapolis press is omitted. The author revives most pleasantly 
our recollections of James Gray, Martin Williams, Ed. Atter- 
bury, “Fannie” Francis, Ed. Henderson, Abbott Blunt, Stiles 
Jones, Frank Wing, “Bart,” “Larry Ho” Hodgson, Colonel 
Haskell, Horace Hudson, “Doc” Bowman, Edward A. Bromley, 
the first regular newspaper staff photographer in the United 
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States, Adolph Edsten, Smith B. Hall, J. Newton Nind, Joseph 
T. Mannix, Luther B. Little, Winthrop Chamberlain, W. A. 
Frisbie, Fred Hunt, Dr. Storrs, and many more. 

The book covers in most detail the thirty-two years which 
have passed since “Russ,” just out of Bowdoin College, trans- 
ferred his lares and penates to the Flour City and began the 
newspaper work in which he was destined to outshine all others 
with his inexhaustible fund of spontaneous humor. There are 
numerous laughable anecdotes and reminiscences and a pathetic 
love story of a bachelor—a pioneer and one of the richest men 
of the city—who was reconciled on his deathbed with his fiancée, 
from whom he had been estranged for many years. Fourth 
Street is a book that every Minnesotan should read; it will not 
soon be superseded by one of greater interest. 

JoHn TALMAN 








MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The stated meeting of the executive council, October 15, 1917, 
was open to the public and was attended by about forty members 
of the society and others. Dr. John D. Hicks, professor of 
history in Hamline University, read a timely paper on “Raising 
the Army in 1861,” in which he drew largely upon the experience 
of Minnesota as typical of the North as a whole. The paper 
will be published in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


The following new members, all active, have been enrolled 
during the quarter ending October 31, 1917: Myron D. Taylor 
of St. Paul; Dr. Thomas S. Roberts of Minneapolis; Clarence 
L. Atwood of St. Cloud; Wilfred J. Whitefield of Sauk Center; 
Clarence E. Oakley of Buffalo; Godfrey C. Goodwin of Cam- 
bridge; Conrad Peterson of St. Peter; Miss Hannah Greer of 
Elk River ; Rev. John H. Morley of Montevideo; David Peterson 
of Roseau; and Dr. B. M. Randall of Graceville. Deaths among 
the members during the same period were as follows: Hon. 
Elwood S. Corser of Minneapolis, August 30, and General 
William G. Le Duc of Hastings, October 30. 


The death of General Le Duc removes one of the last two 
survivors of the 123 original members of the society. For years 
he was a most faithful member of the council, making the trip 
from Hastings to St. Paul in order to attend its meetings. The 
society was represented at the funeral by the president, the first 
vice-president, and the secretary, who acted as honorary pall- 
bearers. It is expected that a biographical sketch of General 
Le Duc will be published in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


On October 9 the superintendent spoke before the Minnesota 
Library Association on the subject of “Historical Preparedness.” 
The librarians were urged to collect and preserve everything 
which may be of value in the future as material for the history 
of the participation of the community or the state in the Great 
War. The address will be published in the December issue of 
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the Library Notes and News of the Minnesota Public Library 
Commission. 


GIFTS 


A large collection of printed and manuscript material has 
been received from Mrs. Hale, the widow of Major William D. 
Hale of Minneapolis, who was well known as a Civil War 
veteran, a former postmaster, a business associate of Hon. 
William D. Washburn, and, in general, a prominent figure in 
the commercial, political, religious, and educational life of his 
city and of the state. The printed material includes over one 
hundred Minnesota items, in the form of histories, memorials, 
addresses, pamphlets, atlases, directories, and publications of 
local institutions and organizations, a considerable portion of 
which are not duplicated in the library. The manuscript material 
includes Major Hale’s account books and papers as receiver for 
the American Savings and Loan Association, 1896-1901, and a 
few records of other business firms, such as W. D. Washburn 
and Company, the Washburn Mill Company, and the Minneapolis 
Transfer and Terminal Railway Company. There are also letters 
received by Major Hale and miscellaneous papers which, from a 
cursory examination, may be assigned to the period from 1868 
to 1894. Of the letters, about two hundred were written by 
William D. Washburn while in Washington as representative, 
and later as senator, from Minnesota. Among papers reminis- 
cent of Civil War days is a document labeled “Original Enlist- 
ment Agreement of Co. A, 3d Minn. Vol. Infty, 1861.” 


From Mrs. Harry T. Morris, formerly of St. Paul and now of 
Detroit, Michigan, the society has received a number of large 
oil paintings and a collection of old photographs which were 
left by the late John A. Weide of St. Paul, a relative of Mrs. 
Morris by marriage. The paintings, which were done by Mr. 
Weide, represent, separately, some of the more battle-torn and 
service-worn of the Civil War flags which now repose in the 
rotunda of the state capitol, as these were in 1895. According 
to a document which accompanies them, the paintings embody 
the partial fulfilment of a purpose, apparently originated by Mr. 
Weide and commended by leading Minnesotans, whereby he was 
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to portray “in imperishable colors the glorious ‘Battle Flags of 
Minnesota’ . . . before rapidly approaching Time shall leave 
but their dust as a memento of their former lustre.” The photo- 
graphs include two enlargements of old pictures of Fort Snelling 
and a very large number of excellent pictures of persons. Most 
of the latter apparently were taken at the studio of Dr. A. 
Falkenshield of St. Paul and were accumulated by Mr. Weide in 
the course of his work as an artist and a tinter of photographs. 
Few of them bear inscriptions, but among those which are labeled 
or have already been identified are photographs of men prominent 
in Minnesota history, such as William Morrison, George L. 
Becker, Charles Scheffer, Joseph A. Wheelock, General H. P. 
Van Cleve, and A. L. Larpenteur. The collection as a whole 
belongs to the period of the fifties, sixties, and seventies, and 
even without identification of persons it is invaluable as illustra- 
tive of the photographic art and of the costumes of the period. 
A photograph of Mr. Weide, taken in 1911, is included in the 
collection. 


What may prove to be one of the most valuable additions to 
the manuscript collections of the society during the year con- 
sists of two boxes and a trunk full of papers donated by Samuel 
J. Brown of Browns Valley, son of the well-known pioneer, 
Joseph R. Brown. The boxes have not been opened yet and the 
material can not possibly be arranged until the society is installed 
in the new building. From the hasty examination made by the 
society’s field agent while packing the collection, it appears that 
papers of both father and son are included, among the items 
noted being a letter-press book of Joseph R. Brown and a census 
of Indians taken in 1864. 


The society has received from Mr. Frederick W. Pearsall of 
Granite Falls a few pages from the daybook kept by a trader at 
the Santee Indian Agency, Nebraska, during August and Septem- 
ber, 1884. The book is of interest to Minnesotans because sev- 
eral of the names entered are those of Indians connected with 
the history of the state or their descendants. After the Sioux 
outbreak of 1862 many of the Indians were taken to the Crow 
Creek reservation in Dakota, where they lived until 1866, when 
all the Minnesota Sioux were taken to the Santee agency. Rev. 
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A. L. Riggs, son of Stephen R. Riggs, the Minnesota missionary, 
and Antoine J. Campbell, a half-breed scout and interpreter, who 
was a United States employee for years, also are entered as 
patrons of the trader’s store. 


Mrs. E. O. Zimmerman,-who last year turned over to the 
society a stock of about twelve hundred pamphlets on archeologi- 
cal subjects by Alfred J. Hill and T. H. Lewis, which were left 
in her possession at the death of Mr. Hill, has recently donated 
another lot of about twenty-four hundred copies of the same 
pamphlets. This material will be useful in the exchange depart- 
ment of the library. Mrs. Zimmerman at the same time pre- 
sented eight photographs formerly belonging to Mr. Hill, being 
pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald McElrath and their small 
son, Mr. W. W. Rich, Major and Mrs. Howard Stansbury, and 
Lieutenant Lawrence Taliaferro, all taken during the sixties; 
also a picture of Mr. Warren Upham taken about 1883. 


From the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
through the courtesy of Mr. D. F. Jurgenson, engineer, the 
society has received eight folders of blue prints consisting of 
“Analyses of construction history and gratuities received by vari- 
ous railroad construction entities” in the state. These analyses 
will be helpful to students of the history of railroad transporta- 
tion. 


A bundle of manuscripts consisting of poll lists and other 
election material for the city of St. Paul has been turned over 
to the society by Mr. George F. Herrold of the department of 
public works of St. Paul. An especially interesting part of this 
collection consists of envelopes used for the ballots of voters 
in the army during the Civil War. 


Mrs. Jane M. Black of Minneapolis, widow of Captain Mahlon 
Black, has presented a number of books and magazines from 
the library of her husband, and also a sword, a belt, a pistol, 
and a gun, used by Captain Black in the Civil War. The sword 
is said to have been captured from a rebel officer, who had 
presumably taken it from a union officer. 


Mr. Rome G. Brown of Minneapolis has presented a collection 
of about seventy-five pamphlets consisting of his writings on 
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the subjects of constitutional government, water rights and water 
power, minimum wage, price maintenance, and uniform state 
laws. A copy of his book, The Minimum Wage (Minneapolis, 
1914. 98, xxv p.), is included in the donation. 


Miss Julie C. Gauthier, a St. Paul artist, has presented a 
portrait of “Pony,” which she painted in 1883. “Pony,” a little 
mulatto who earned a living as a woodcutter, was one of the 
picturesque figures to be seen on the streets of St. Paul a genera- 
tion ago. 


An iron spectacle case inscribed “Presented to George Wash- 
ington, By Mother, Aug. 10", 1777,” has been presented by 
Frank J. Wilder of Boston, Massachusetts. Accompanying this 
gift is a sworn and certified statement by Josephine Voorhees 
Wilder giving an account of the way in which the case came 
into her pessession. 


Mr. Edward A. Bromley has presented a photograph of Fari- 
bault in the early sixties. It is an enlargement from the original 
negative made by B. F. Upton of St. Anthony Falls in 1862 or 
1863. 


A set of twenty-one of the original Brady Civil War photo- 
graphs has been presented by Mr. C. G. Landon of Minneapolis. 
The scenes are mostly of Yorktown and vicinity. 


Among the books and pamphlets, mostly of recent publication, 
received as gifts from the authors or publishers during the last 
three months are the following: A History of the Ball Family, 
by L. A. Bradley, from Joseph M. Andreini of New York; 
America’s Attitude toward the War, from the publisher, the 
3ankers’ Trust Company of New York; Flower Lore and 
Legend, from the author, Mrs. Katherine M. Beals, of St. Paul; 
The War and Humanity, from the author, James M. Beck of 
New York; A Brief Sketch of the Life and Times and Mis- 
cellaneous Writings of Rev. J. Copeland and Copeland Genealogy, 
from the compiler of the latter, Charles Finney Copeland of 
Holdrege, Nebraska; Fifth Avenue; Glances at the Vicissitudes 
and Romance of a World-Renowned Thoroughfare and Fifth 
Avenue Events, from the publisher, the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
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, New York; The Genealogy of the Fox Family, from the com- 
piler, William A. Fox of Glencoe, Illinois; A Wonderful Fifty 
Years, from the author, Edwin T. Holmes of New York; 
Banking and Currency and the Money Trust and Why Is Your 
Country at War and What Happens to You after the War, from 
the author, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh of Little Falls, Minnesota ; 
Rural Life in Litchfield County, by Charles Shepherd Phelps, 
from the publisher, the Litchfield County University Club of 
Norfolk, Connecticut; The English Ancestry of Peter Talbot, 
from the author, Mrs. Cyrus P. Walker of San Francisco; 
Whipple-Wright and Allied Families, from the author, General 
Charles H. Whipple of Los Angeles; and The Fambly Album, 
from the artist and author, Frank Wing of St. Paul. 























NEWS AND COMMENT 


The papers presented in the Proceedings of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society at its sixty-fourth annual meeting, October 
19, 1916 (1917. 363 p.), include, among others: “President 
Lincoln as War Statesman,” by Captain Arthur L. Conger; 
“Reminiscences of a Pioneer Missionary,” by Father Chrysostom 
A. Verwyst; and “The Beginnings of the Norwegian Press in 
America,” by Albert O. Barton. The volume contains also the 
usual report of the executive committee recounting the activities 
of the society during the year and discussing plans for the future. 


“The Origin of the Various Names of the Mississippi River” 
is the title of a brief article by T. P. Thompson in volume 9 of 
the Publications of the Louisiana Historical Society (1917. 
134 p.). The volume consists of proceedings and reports for 
1916. 


The presidential address at the last meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, “The Rise of Sport,” by Frederic 
L. Paxson, is printed in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
for September. This issue contains also the annual review of 
“Historical Activities in Canada,” by Lawrence J. Burpee. 


The Wisconsin Historical Society has recently received from 
the daughter of one of its founders a bequest of property valued 
at about twenty-five thousand dollars. The income is to be 
“devoted to the editing of materials for middle-western history, 
preferably that of Wisconsin itself.” 


The 1917 issue of Acta et Dicta, the serial published by the 
Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul, contains valuable con- 
tributions to the history of Minnesota and the Northwest. Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s life of Bishop Cretin is continued from the 
1916 number, carrying the narrative to the year 1838, when the 
subject left France for America. “A Chapter of Catholic 
Colonization,” by William J. Onahan, deals with the work of 
the Irish Catholic Colonization Association of the United States, 
including the establishment of colonies in and around Adrian 
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in Nobles County and Currie in Murray County, Minnesota. An 
article on the “Titular Bishops of the Province of St. Paul” is 
contributed by Rev. J. A. Bigaouette; and Rev. James M. Rear- 
don sketches the career of the late “Father Lacombe, the Black- 
Robe Voyageur,” who served as a missionary to the Indians at 
Pembina and in the Canadian Northwest from 1849 on. The 
section devoted to documents contains an interesting and impor- 
tant description of the customs of the Indians, particularly the 
Ojibways of the Lake Superior region, in the shape of a lecture 
delivered by Bishop Baraga at Cincinnati in 1863. This is con- 
tributed by Rev. J. L. Zaplotnik, who also furnishes biographical 
data about the bishop. The “Letters of Bishop Loras, 1832 and 
1836,” included in this section, are preceded by an account of the 
materials relating to him in the society’s collection. Considerable 
biographical informatioff is presented under the headings “Con- 
temporary Items” and “Obituary Notices,” and other sections 
discuss the work of the society and announce some of its recent 
acquisitions. Especially noteworthy among the latter is the 
library of Auguste L. Larpenteur “containing many books and 
papers of unusual historical value.” 


The increasing realization of the importance of state history 
and of the desirability of fostering a more general interest in it 
is evidenced by the birth in 1917 of five quarterlies published 
by the historical societies of New York, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. The latest to appear is the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, the first number of which is dated Septem- 
ber, 1917. The articles in this issue are: “Increase Allen Lap- 
ham, First Scholar of Wisconsin,” by Milo M. Quaife; “A 
Forest Fire in Northern Wisconsin,” by John L. Bracklin; and 
“Banker’s Aid in 1861-62,” by Louise P. Kellogg. These are 
followed by sections devoted to “Documents,” “Historical Frag- 
ments,” “Editorials,” “Question Box,” and “Survey of His- 
torical Activities.” 


The October number of the Michigan History Magasine con- 
tains an article on “Government Survey and Charting of the 
Great Lakes from the Beginning of the Work in 1841 to the 
Present,” by John Fitzgibbon. 
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The September issue of the History Teacher's Magazine con- 
tains a very useful “List of Historical Novels, Illustrating Some 
Phases of Economic or Social Development in American His- 
tory,” compiled by Professor E. L. Bogart of the University of 
Illinois. 


The History of Lewis Township, Clay County, Indiana, will 
be welcomed as a suggestion for historical work in the schools. 
It was written by the teachers and pupils of the Lewis Township 
schools during the year 1915-16 and published in 1916 (Brazil, 
Indiana. 109 p.). The Coalmont High School students and 
faculty prepared several chapters on the geology of the township, 
its history and pioneer life, while the elementary schools supplied 
sketches of their districts and biographies of pioneers. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with pictures of local landmarks and con- 
tains a geological map. 


The journal kept by Thoreau during his travels in Minnesota 
in 1861 is of interest to nature lovers as well as to historians. 
Extensive extracts from this journal have been incorporated by 
Franklin B. Sanborn into his Life of Henry David Thoreau 
(New York, 1917. xx, 542 p.). In 1905 the Bibliophile Society 
of Boston published this journal as a part of The First and Last 
Journeys of Thoreau, but, as the edition was small and printed 
for the members only, it has not been accessible to the ordinary 
reader. Mr. Sanborn has reprinted nearly all of the entries of 
general interest, omitting chiefly Thoreau’s scientific notes. 


The Minnesota State Federation of Labor Year Book for 1917 
contains a sketch of the early phases of the “Minnesota Labor 
Movement.” Such organizations as the Knights of Labor, the 
Eight Hour League, the St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, 
the State Federation of Labor, and various trades unions are dis- 
cussed. In general the period covered is that from 1880 to 1900. 


The insurance department of Minnesota has published an 
attractive brochure containing a history of the department, bio- 
graphical sketches of former commissioners, and descriptive mat- 
ter about Minnesota and the Twin Cities. It is designated as 
the “Convention Number” of the department’s Bulletin [number 
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82], and contains the program of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, held at St. Paul, August 28-31. 


The history of the inception and develepment of the St. Paul 
Institute is recounted at some length in its Eighth Year-Book 
for 1915-16 (156 p.). 


In commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of Wahkon, the business men of the city have recently published 
an illustrated booklet containing historical and descriptive mat- 
ter (18 p.). 


“Water Power Development on the Mississippi above Saint 
Paul” is the title of an article by Ralph D. Thomas in the Sep- 
tember Bulletin of the affiliated engineers’ societies of Minne- 
sota. The author, who is assistant engineer of the St. Anthony 
Falls Water Power Company, treats the subject from both his- 
torical and engineering viewpoints. The geologic formation at 
the Falls of St. Anthony and the methods which have been used 
to conserve and direct the energy of the river for water-power 
purposes are described, and there is some discussion of the men 
and companies that have been most active in the field. 


Rev. John P. Williamson, whose death occurred at the Yank- 
ton Agency, South Dakota, October 5, was born in 1835 at Lac 
Qui Parle, where his father, Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, had 
established a mission among the Sioux Indians. After the out- 
break of 1862 he continued his father’s work among the Indians, 
who had been removed to Nebraska and South Dakota. 


“Sioux Historic Trail” is the name adopted for the proposed 
highway to connect points of historical interest between Traverse 
des Sioux and Browns Valley. At a meeting of the promoters 
held in conjunction with the Fort Ridgely celebration of August 
22 it was decided to mark the trail with three nine-inch stripes on 
the telephone poles, red in the center and white outside, the 
whole to be surmounted by a stenciled Indian head. A commit- 
tee was appointed to locate the route definitely. The expectation 
is that it will lead up the Minnesota from St. Peter, through 
Traverse des Sioux, Fort Ridgely, Ramsey Park, and Granite 
Falls to Lac Qui Parle, then over the old Fort Gary trail to 
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Browns Valley. In the Minneapolis Tribune of August 19 Eliz- 
abeth McCleod Jones describes for tourists the places of histori- 
cal interest along this route. 


Nearly eight thousand people gathered in the Fort Ridgely 
State Park on August 22 to celebrate the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the battle of Fort Ridgely. Although national patriotism was 
the dominant note in the day’s program, the speeches of Thomas 
Hughes and Lorin Cray of Mankato contained material of local 
historical interest. Mr. Hughes sketched the history of the fort, 
while Judge Cray, who took part in the suppression of the Sioux 
outbreak, gave his reminiscences. The two addresses with some 
account of the celebration are printed in the August 22 issue of 
the Mankato Free Press. 


An event of historic interest is the annual banquet given to 
the old settlers by the Junior Pioneers of New Ulm to celebrate 
the anniversary of the coming of the first settlers in 1854. Only 
two members of the original group are now living, Peter Mack 
of Milford and Mrs. Hembsch of St. Paul. Mr. Mack was an 
honored guest at the banquet for 1917, which was held October 7. 


On August 25 the boiler of the steamboat “Otter” was placed 
in Turner Park, New Ulm, as a memorial of early steam naviga- 
tion on the Minnesota. This is all that remains of Captain Jacob 
Hinderman’s boat, which plied western waterways from 1855 to 
1879. The New Ulm Review of August 29 contains an account 
of the ceremonies and an historical sketch of the “Otter” by 
Captain Hinderman. 


Thursday evening, September 27, was home-coming night at 
the Rice County fair in Northfield, and a large portion of the 
program was devoted to speeches recalling incidents of frontier 
life. An exhibit of souvenirs of pioneer days interested many of 
the visitors. 


The following old settlers’ associations have held annual meet- 
ings during the past three months: Luverne Pioneer Girls at 
Luverne, July 26; Marshall County Old Settlers’ Association at 
Lundin’s grove, near Stephen, July 28; Cass County Pioneers’ 
Association at Hackensack, July 28; Hennepin County Territorial 
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Pioneers and Old Settlers’ Association at Bederwood Temple, 
Wayzata, August 16; Itasca County Old Settlers’ Association at 
Pokegama Lake, September 3; and St. Croix Valley Old Set- 
tlers’ Association at the Sawyer House, Stillwater, September 19. 
The Olmsted County pioneers organized an association on “Old 
Settlers’ Day,” which was observed September 11 at the Olmsted 
County fair. 


In connection with a plea for local support of Minnesota 
waterways Captain George H. Hazzard tells in the Winona 
Republican-Herald of September 1 of the development of trans- 
portation in Minnesota during the eighties. Captain Hazzard 
came to Minnesota in 1856 and spent several years on the river 
boats as cabin boy and clerk; later he represented various rail- 
road and transportation interests. He is, therefore, well able to 
furnish authoritative information on this subject. The article is 
reprinted in the September 8 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
(Burlington, Iowa). 


Miss Pauline Colby is the author of some delightful “Retro- 
spections” that have appeared in recent numbers of the Pine 
Knot, a magazine published by the patients of the state sanitorium 
at Walker. Some twenty-five years ago Miss Colby went to the 
Leech Lake mission to teach lace-making to the Chippewa women. 
The class was one of the first of several opened through the influ- 
ence of Miss Sybil Carter, whose success in establishing this 
industry among the Indian women and girls is now well known. 
The “Retrospections” are written in the form of letters to an 
eastern friend acquainting her with the people and life of the 
reservation. 


The St. Paul Daily News for August 26 quotes at length from 
Marcus L. Hansen’s “Old Fort Snelling” in an article entitled 
“Stories of ‘Old Fort Snelling’ Indian Fights Are Told by Iowa 
Historian.” Another article in the same issue treats of Fort 
Snelling as the “Scene of U. S. Military Moves Since 1805.” 


In the Minneapolis Ugebladet of August 16 appears a descrip- 
tive article on Meeker County containing references to early Dan- 
ish pioneers and present Danish-Americans who live in Litch- 
field and its vicinity. The Danish immigrants have not been 
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numerous, although some of them came to the country as early 
as the fifties. 


A list of the Watonwan County pioneers with the dates of 
their arrivals, compiled by O. T. Holslin, is printed in the 
Madelia Times Messenger of October 19. A brief “School His- 
tory” of Madelia accompanies the list. 


Students of Scandinavian-American history will be inter- 
ested in the account of the celebration of the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Nordlyset published in the Northfield 
American of August 3. The Nordlyset, a Free Soil paper, 
appeared in 1847 at Norway, Wisconsin, and was the first Nor- 
wegian paper published in America. Its founder, Hans Christian 
Heg, was especially honored in the commemorative services held 
at Muskego, Wisconsin, July 29, under the auspices of the 
Ygdrasil Literary Society of Madison. 


In the Willmar Journal of October 20 the editor, C. F. Spencer, 
tells his recollections of the early struggles of the Valley Ven- 
tilator, a paper established at Montevideo by C. W. Wheaton in 
1876. Later it became the Montevideo Leader, which was recently 
consolidated with two other papers to form the Montevideo News 


A history of the Stillwater Messenger with some account of 
the founder’s family is printed in a sixty-first anniversary edition 
of that paper, which was published October 3. When the founder, 
Captain A. J. Van Vorhees, came to Minnesota in 1855, he selected 
Stillwater as a suitable town in which to establish a Republican 
paper. The first issue is dated September 11, 1856. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the establishing of the Red Wing 
Republican was the occasion of an historical sketch of that pape: 


which appeared in the September 5 issue. 


The Roseau Times-Region of October 5 contains an interesting 


description of a Chippewa-Sioux battle which is said to have 
taken place in 1857 near Two Rivers, Roseau County The 
account is based on the story told by a Chippewa survivor twenty 


ago and is reprinted from a contemparory issue of the same 
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The issues of the Winona Republican-Herald for August 18 
and 25 contain sketches by William Jay Whipple entitled “In the 
Primitive Days of 1852.” The writer’s own experiences furnish 
the material for his description of “log-raisings” and other activ- 
ities of pioneer days. 


“Arm Chair Cogitations” is the title of an article on the history 
of the state fair grounds which appears in the Hayfield Herald 
of September 13. The writer tells how the grounds came to be 
located in St. Paul. 


A list of “First Things in St. Paul” may be found in the Aug- 
ust 26 issue of the St. Paul Daily News. Similar lists for Still- 
water are printed in the Stillwater Gazette of October 17 and 
October 24. 


A series of sketches of Cottonwood County men is being pub- 
lished by the Cottonwood County Citizen in “Our Biographical 
Department.” Mr. Carl H. Ruhberg is the author. 


Some reminiscences by David T. Adams appear in the Duluth 
Herald of September 24 under the title “Pioneer of Mesaba 
Range Tells Story of Early Days.” Mr. Adams discusses his 
part in the discovery of iron ore in the Mesaba hills and the sub- 
sequent mine development in that range. 


An article entitled “Ramsey State Park Is Beauty Spot” in 
the Minneapolis Tribune of April 26 deals with some phases of 
the history of Redwood Falls and vicinity. The author is Eliza- 
beth McCleod Jones. 


A letter from H. H. Davis, published in the Sherburne County 
Star News (Elk River) of August 30, tells of early log drives 
and points out something of their significance in the economic 
development of Minnesota. 


\ reminiscent article in the Clay County Leader of October 19 
tells of the Granger and Farmers’ Alliance movements in Clay 
County 

Some interesting incidents of pioneer life are related by 
Mrs. Helen Varney in the Anoka County Union of August 22 
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The Caledonia Journal of August 8 reprints Carl Becker's 
article on “The Monroe Doctrine and the War” from the May 
number of the Minnesota History BULLETIN. 


The Saturday Evening Post of Burlington, Iowa, continues to 
publish valuable historical material on early river transportation. 
The section headed “The Old River Boats” contains letters from 
Samuel R. Van Sant, Fred A. Bill, and John Mahin of Chicago, 
August 18; a list of boats that went to Stillwater and St. Croix 
Falls, by Captain J. W. Darrah, September 15; and two articles 
by Fred A. Bill: “History of the Steamer Dubuque,” October 6; 
and a biographical sketch of the late Rufus D. Button, clerk on 
the steamers of the Davidson line from 1866 to 1873, October 13. 
An autobiography of William Cairncross, entitled “Life on the 
Main Deck,” is published in thirteen installments, beginning Aug- 
ust 4. The author’s career as a riverman dates back to 1847 and 
includes extensive experience in the navigation of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 


A number of church societies have recently held services to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of their organization, and 
in connection with accounts of these celebrations several papers 
have published historical notes regarding the churches. The 
Willmar Tribune of September 5 sketches the history of the 
Vinje Norwegian Lutheran Church, which celebrated its semicen- 
tennial September 2. The Mankato Daily Review of September 
17 prints pictures of several early pastors in connection with its 
account of the anniversary services of the Immanuel Lutheran 
Church of Mankato. On October 28 the Congregational society 
of Rochester marked the completion of the fiftieth year of its 
history by dedicating a new church building. Commemorative 
services were held by the members of the Anoka Universalist 
Church, September 12, and by the German Lutheran Church of 
St. Peter, September 23. An account of a twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary service, together with a sketch of the congregation of the 
St. Paul’s German Lutheran Church of South St. Paul, is pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Tagliche Volkszeitung of September 3. 


Several contributions to the history of the Sioux War of 1862 
are to be found in recent newspaper articles. The New Ulm 
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Review of September 19 reprints an account of the first day’s 
battle at New Ulm, published originally in a contemporary issue 
of the St. Peter Tribune. An editorial note accompanying the 
article explains that it was copied by Mrs. Gideon S. Ives from 
the scrapbook of her father, Governor Swift, who had endorsed 
on the margin, “Aug. 19, 1862. Battle of first day, before help 
came. True.” The Review prints, also, two reminiscent accounts 
of these events: One, appearing August 22, is furnished by 
R. H. Henman of the Morton Indian Agency School, who bases 
his narrative on the story told him by one of the Indian partici- 
pants, Hackita-Wakanda ; the other, in the issue of October 24, 
is an account, contributed by Luther C. Ives, of the organization 
and activities of the Leavenworth Company composed of men 
from Milford, Sigel, and Leavenworth townships. The part 
taken in the uprising by Company F, Ninth Minnesota, is told in 
the Rochester Daily Post and Record of August 22 under the title 
“Fort Ridgely Times Recalled.” Charles Culver, who partici- 
pated in the war as a drummer boy in Company B, Fifth Minne- 
sota, gives his recollections in the Mankato Review of August 28. 








